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Off the Editor's Chest 


Fre the numerous published expressions of ap- 
prehension by sales managers and other ex- 
ecutives of automobile and appliance companies 
that vigorous selling methods will need to be ap- 
plied in the near future to dispose of the production 
of heretofore scarce and much-sought-after arti- 
cles, we judge that the star of the consumer may 
in due time be in the ascendant, and that a “buy- 
er’s market”’ may return. Soon, those trying days 
when consumers were treated as civilians in a war- 
time cconomy with no rights to prompt and courte- 
ous service, to obtain essential items for operating 
their household efficiently, or even repair parts for 
appliances and automobiles, will be a thing of the 
past. As strike-delayed industries get under way, 
the quantity of appliances and other products that 
can roll off the American production line is po- 
tentially so enormous that some business and 
economic experts are worried lest the supply out- 
strip demand in a few years’ time, or even less. 

Be that as it may, the consumer is not likely in 
the immediate future to be a pampered darling 
whose slightest need or whim is the subject of some 
sales manager’s or corporation president’s earnest 
attention. Sales and other service personnel, whose 
attitude during the period when there were many 
more customers than goods for sale was one of take- 
it-or-leave-it, will not be educated to a new ap- 
proach overnight. Those who prove to be un- 
educable will have to find their ways into other 
jobs or other fields of enterprise where low stand- 
ards of courtesy are tolerated. It will take time, 
too, to restore to normal the products lately built 


to lowered standards of quality and performance 
(which were allowed—or forced—by government 
restriction orders during the war and the months 
following). 

Just how soon these changes are accomplished 
will depend to some extent on how effectively con- 
sumers register their objections to poor service and 
poor quality. Too often when an appliance is de- 
fective, a purchase is unsatisfactory, or service is 
poor, people grumble to their families or friends, 
and the difficulty, of course, is not corrected. 
Neither is a telephone call or personal visit to the 
dealer or shop of much value. Last Easter, for 
example, a young mother purchased a new pair of 
single-strap sandals for her daughter to wear to 
Sunday school. After they had been worn for one 
day, during which the child’s only outdoor activi- 
ties were the trip to Sunday school and a stroll in 
the afternoon with her parents, the leather seam in 
the back of one shoe had pulled out on one side and 
the ribbon binding of one of the straps had pulled 
loose. The mother promptly took the sandals back 
to the dealer who, after a delay of several weeks, 
informed her: that the manufacturer would not 
make any adjustment. She took back the shoes 
and returned:them by mail to the manufacturer 
with a letter to the vice-president in charge of sales 
explaining how poorly they had worn and asked 
for a new pair that was not defective. The ad- 
justment was finally made, although it took about 
two months to accomplish. (Part of the delay 
was due to the fact that the vice-president who 
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© Household Electric Mixers 


Manes household electric 
mixers have begun to ap- 
pear in the stores, there are 
still only a few available. 

Unlike electric table stoves, 
reported in CR’s August 1946 
BULLETIN, mixers are not 
readily assembled by inexperi- 
enced “loft’’ manufacturers 
with limited and inexpensive 
equipment. The base of a 
mixer is necessarily heavy in 
order to provide adequate sta- 
bility; that means that it must 
be a casting instead of a stamp- 
ing of thin sheet metal. A 
motor, if it is to operate at all 
and not burn out in a few min- 
utes of working under heavy- 
load conditions, requires at 
least semi-skilled workman- 
ship. Apparently the necessity 
for good equipment and skilled 
labor, as well as considerable 
capital investment, have kept 
“loft”? manufacturers out of 
this field. In any event, the 
average quality of mixers 
tested is considerably higher 
than that of the table stoves 
tested. 

The mixers were tested at 
120 volts a-c for leakage cur- 
rent between the frame and 
supply terminals under the fol- 
lowing conditions, tests being 
made in each case with the 
switch ‘‘on’”’ and the switch 
“‘off’’: (1) as received at ex- 
isting test room temperature 
and humidity; (2) after ex- 
posure for 24 hours to 88% 
relative humidity at 85°F; (3) 
at the maximum operating 
temperature; (4) after stand- 
ing for not less than 48 hours 
at existing room temperature 
and humidity. With none of 
the mixers was the amount of 


electrical leak- 
age sufficient to 
be dangerous 
under normal 
conditions. In- 
sulation was 
tested for break- 
down by the ap- 
plication of 1000 
volts a-c, under 
existing room 
conditions of 
temperature and 
humidity with 
switch on but 
mixer not plug- 
ged in to power 
supply, and at 
the tempera- 
ture attained 


Sunbeam Automatic Mixmaster, No. 7B 








while the mixer 
was in opera- 
tion. All mixers withstood 
these tests. This represents an 
improvement over the results 
of tests made in 1938 on house- 
hold mixers, when several of 
the mixers tested failed to pass 
the electrical breakdown tests. 

The temperature rise of the 
motor at various points was 
measured ‘after continuous 
operation at rated input until 
the temperature had become 
substantially constant. Only 
Kitchen Kit showed an excess- 
ive temperature rise, indicat- 
ing that its motor was some- 
what underpowered for its job. 

Beaters and other attach- 
ments were found to be readily 
removed and replaced. All 
mixing bowls were of such 
shape and material as to be 
readily cleaned, but were of 
the conventional heavy, 
clumsy (and readily breakable) 
glass type. To our knowledge 
one manufacturer has an- 


*- 


nounced a mixer equipped with 


metal bowls, and it is to be 
hoped that other manufactur- 
ers will take this wise step of 
providing bowls of some un- 
breakable, light material. 
They could be made of light 
metal (possibly drawn from 
thin stainless steel sheets— this 
of course to be of proper cor- 
rosion resistance so that it 
would not lend contamination 
to foods of a salty or acid char- 
acter, such as those containing 
vinegar or fruit juices). Suit- 
able bowls might also be made 
of some lightweight but dur- 
able plastic having a proper re- 
sistance to acid and alkaline 
liquids over the necessary tem- 
perature range. No corrosion of 
any exposed surface of any 
mixer, or impairment of the 
white outside finish, resulted 
from the brief period of use 
during any of the tests made. 

Some cooks like to use a 
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Hamilton Beach, Model E 


Kitchen Kit 








* 


mixer for beating or stirring 
food in a regular cooking sauce- 
pan or bowl on the top of the 
stove, or on the kitchen table. 
This would be useful for beat- 
ing frostings, potatoes, etc. For 
this purpose it is of course 
necessary that the mixer be of 
a design that permits removal 
of the motor and mixing blades 


from the stand, as did all the 
mixers tested. In this use, too, 
it is particularly important 
that the leakage current be low, 
because the stove and the 
metal cooking dish are 
grounded and a shock to the 
user might easily take place, 
sufficent to cause accident 
through scalding or in other 

ways, if there 





* 





Dormeyer, Model 3000A 


were any con- 
siderable amount 
of current leak- 
age. The Na- 
tional Safety 
Council recom- 
mends that no 
electrical appli- 
ances (including 
electric food mix- 
ers) be used near 
metal objects 
such as a range or 
sink, but there 
can of course be 
no assurance that 
this warning will 
be heeded by all 
or most users. 
The mixers 
were given prac- 
tical tests which 
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included the mixing of malted 
milk and of sponge cake batter, 
extraction of juice from 
oranges, and finally mixing a 
relatively heavy cooky batter. 
Results were satisfactory ex- 
cept as mentioned separately 
in the discussion of each mixer 
in the listings. The mixer 
which required the least energy 
input in the mixing of the 
cooky batter, took less than 
one-half that required by the 
one which required the highest 
electrical input. This factor, 
however, was not given sig- 
nificant weight in rating the 
appliances, as electrical energy 
is so cheap and the aggregate 
cost of energy used is so small 
in any case with a kitchen 
mixer as to make the matter of 
efficient utilization of power 
from the electrical lines a mat- 
ter of no particular importance. 

When operated at reasonable 
speeds for the operation being 
performed, none of the mixers 
spattered the ingredients, but 
when using the large bowls for 
mixing a preparation of 
medium consistency the beat- 
ers did not reach the ingredi- 





* 





ents around the top edge of the 
bowl and it was necessary for 
the user to assist by pushing 
the ingredients down into the 
bowl. Hence no one should 
assume that kitchen mixers are 
appliances that do not require 
any attention from the user 
while their work is being car- 
ried on. 

While all the mixers were 
fairly noisy in operation, two 
were considerably less so than 
the others. This was noted in 
the listings. All of the mixers 
tested can be used with attach- 
ments, e.g., beverage mixer, 
food chopper, can opener, pea 
sheller and bean slicer, etc. In- 
quiry of the manufacturers re- 
vealed that these attachments 
were not yet in production by 
Sunbeam and Dormeyer and 
would not be available for some 
time. Gilbert’s Kitchen Kut 
had only the food chopper, can 
opener, and beverage mixer 
available at the time the mixers 
were purchased. 


A. Recommended 


Sunbeam Automatic Mixmaster, No. 7B 
(Sunbeam Corp., Chicago 50) 
$28.45, including two white glass 
bowls, white glass juice extractor 
bowl, with detachable metal spout, 
porcelain fruit reamer, wire strainer, 
and two large-sized beaters or mix- 
ers. Speed control, continuous type, 
provided by conveniently placed 
knob at the rear of the motor, and 
marked from 1 to 10; also marked 
with type of operation speed best 
suited to, e.g., No. 3, mixing cookies 
and fruit cakes, No. 5, whipping 
potatoes, etc. Speed range of mix- 
ing blades, 150 to 1010 rpm. Rela- 
tive position of beaters and mixing 
bowl adjustable by locating turn- 
table pin in one of two holes, the 
hole nearer the center of base being 
used for the smaller bowl, the other 
hole for the larger bowl. Beater 


height adjustable by means of small. 


screw in stand... Unit on mixer 
originally tested was found to oper- 
ate only at low speed; a replace- 
ment motor accordingly had to be 
furnished, and this was found to 


function satisfactorily at various 
speeds. (A similar defect occurred 
with the Sunbeam Mixmaster tested 
by CR in 1938.) This may indicate 
insufficiency of factory inspection, 
whence the prospective purchaser 
would do well to try the mixer’s 
various speeds in the store before 
buying. Beaters were ejected for 
cleaning by turning a large handle 
at top of mixer. Power input at full 
rated load, 120 watts at 115 volts. 
Radio interference slight at high 
speed, very noticeable at low speeds. 
Relatively quiet in operation. Per- 
formance: In juicing oranges, ex- 
cellent (time required for 6 oranges, 
117 seconds); ranked first in speed 
of mixing malted milk (requiring 
68 seconds); ranked second in speed 
of mixing sponge cake batter (359 
seconds), texture of mix when baked, 
good; ranked second in speed of 
mixing refrigerator cooky batter 
(196 seconds). Oiling required at 
5 points every 2 weeks under heavy 
usage, every month under light 
usage. Manufacturer recommends 
inspecting gear grease once a year. 


B. Intermediate 


Hamilton Beach, Model E (Hamilton 
Beach Co., Div. of Scovill Mfg. Co., 
Racine, Wis.) $24.85, including two 
white glass bowls and two mixers or 
beaters; $27.75, with foregoing 
equipment and juice extractor con- 
sisting of white glass extractor bowl 
with detachable metal spout, por- 
celain reamer, and metal disk 
strainer. Speed control, continuous 
type, operated by small lever on 
side of motor with indicator which 
points to a scale graduated from 1 
to 15. Speed range of mixing blades, 
270 to 1040 rpm. Relative position 
of beaters and mixing bow! adjust- 
able by means of a lever which 
changed position of turntable on 
which bowl rests. Power input at 
full rated load, 120 watts at 115 
volts. Radio interference slight at 
high speed, very noticeable at low 
speeds. Relatively quiet in opera- 
tion. Performance: In juicing 
oranges, fair (time required for 6 
oranges, 172 seconds); ranked 
fourth (slowest, 180 seconds) in mix- 
ing malted milk (some of the malted 
milk powder remained at bottom of 
bowl); ranked third, with Dormeyer, 
in speed of mixing sponge cake bat- 
ter, but texture after baking judged 
poorer than that of cake mixed in 


the other food mixers; ranked first 
in speed of mixing refrigerator cooky 
batter (171 seconds). Leakage cur- 
rent, under high humidity condi- 
tions exceeded CR's tolerance for 
electrical current leakage. Oiling 
required at 2 points in motor once a 
month under light usage. 


Kitchen Kit, Model B-27 (A. C. 
Gilbert Co., New Haven, Conn.) 
$34.48, including two white glass 
bowls, white glass juice extractor 
bowl with detachable metal spout, 
porcelain fruit reamer, metal disk 
strainer, two mixers or beaters, and 
food chopper. Equipped with built- 
in mechanical power outlet for at- 
tachments requiring considerable 
power at low speed, such as meat 
grinder, can opener, etc. Speed con- 
trol, continuous type, operated by 
convenient knob at the rear of 
motor, marked from 1 to 16. A metal 
plate on motor suggests proper 
speeds for 8 mixing operations. 
Speed range of mixing blades, 260 
to 1180 rpm. Relative position of 
beaters and mixing bowl adjustable 
by turning motor and beaters about 
a vertical axis. Turntable on which 
bowls rest could be raised or lowered 
by turning screw. Maximum tem- 
perature rise of motor 117°F, high- 
est of all mixers tested, greatly ex- 
ceeding limits‘of applicable specifi- 
cations. Power input at full rated 
load, 180 watts at 115 volts, highest 
of the four mixers tested. Radio 
interference very bad at all speeds, 
although instruction book claimed 
“a condenser prevents radio inter- 
ference."’ Noisy in operation. Per- 
formance: In juicing oranges, very 
good (time required for 6 oranges, 
109 seconds); ranked second in 
speed of mixing malted milk (re- 
quiring 120 seconds); ranked first 
in speed of mixing sponge cake bat- 
ter (351 seconds), but small amount 
of ingredients in center of bowl not 
completely mixed, possibly due to a 
defect in the device for locking the 
turntable at the correct height, 
which permitted too large a space 
between bottom of beaters and bot- 
tom of bowls. Texture of mix when 
baked, good. Ranked fourth (slow- 
est) in speed of mixing refrigerator 
cooky batter (353 seconds). Leak- 
age current excessive after 24 hours 
exposure at high humidity. Oiling 
required at 2 points twice a year for 
ordinary use. A detailed test was 
not made on the food chopper or 
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meat grinder as this was the only 
mixer equipped with this device. 
The chopper worked satisfactorily, 
but due apparently to an incorrect 
lining up of shafts, gave an uneven, 
periodic noise. Insertion of a re- 
placement grinder unit furnished by 
the maker corrected this fault. 


C. Not Recommended 


Dormeyer, Model 3000A (Dormeyer 
Corp., Chicago) $20.95, including 
two white glass bowls, white glass 
juice extractor bowl with detachable 
spout, porcelain fruit reamer, and 
two mixers or beaters. No strainer 
provided. There were three marked 
speeds, controlled by a switch con- 


sisting of small knob at the side 
of the motor, which was incon- 
venient and difficult to turn. Speed 
range of mixing blades, 325 to 1330 
rpm. Relative position of beaters 
and mixing bowl adjustable by ro- 
tating motor and beaters about a 
vertical axis. Bowl could be raised or 
lowered by adjusting (witha wrench) 
the threaded bearing for turntable. 
Power input at full rated load, 75 
watts (lowest of four mixers tested). 
Radio interference very slight at all 
speeds. Performance: In juicing 
oranges, good (time required for 6 
oranges, 198 seconds, slowest of mix- 
ers tested); ranked third in speed of 
mixing malted milk (150 seconds); 


ranked third, with Hamilton Beach, 
in speed of mixing sponge cake batter 
(382 seconds); texture of mix when 
baked, good; ranked third in speed 
of mixing refrigerator cooky batter 
(316 seconds), but ingredients very 


poorly mixed. The low power of 
the motor was reflected in the fact 
that it stalled and required assist- 
ance to complete the last-named 
mixing operation. 
tion. 


Noisy in opera- 
According to maker’s direc- 
tions, no oiling required. Mixer was 
top-heavy with juicing attachment 
in place. Screws holding feet in 
position protruded below the bot- 
tom of the feet, and therefore 
scratched the table surface. 


Miniature Camera for 
Black-and-White and Color Photography 


ig the August 1946 BULLE- 
TIN, we reported results of 
our examinations of the first 
of the post-war cameras; the 
findings were very disappoint- 
ing, as the cameras proved to 
be of poor or mediocre quality. 
It is, therefore, a pleasure 
to be able to present our report 
on a post-war camera now 
available that is of pre-war 
quality. Unfortunately this is 
a miniature camera and hence 
of limited utility and scope. 
It is the Kodak Bantam, which 
takes No. 828, the so-called 
Bantam size film (28 mm. x 
40 mm. or 1% in. x 1-9/16in.), 
which is only slightly larger 
than the 35 mm. motion pic- 
ture film used in most minia- 
ture cameras. This small film 
size is not so well adapted for 
black and white work as a 
larger-sized camera, but the 
small size is almost necessary 
in color work if costs are to be 
kept within reasonable limits, 
and a small size, too, is well 
adapted to the usual method 
of using Kodachrome pictures 


by projecting them upon a 
screen with a slide projector. 

Many amateurs are inter- 
ested in the advertising of firms 
which make enlarged color 
prints from small 35 mm. and 
Bantam-sized transparencies. 
A preliminary study by CR of 
color prints made by Eastman 
Kodak in this way seems to in- 
dicate that the color enlarge- 
ments still fall a long way short 
of being as satisfactory as the 
originals from which they are 
made. In some of the prints 
made for CR from correctly 
exposed transparencies, the col- 
ors were much darker than in 
the transparencies, contrast 
was excessive, and the charac- 
teristic tendency for the print 
to be too blue was in evidence. 
Color prints are quite expensive 
at present, Eastman’s prices 
being $3.50 for a single 5 in. x 
7 in. print, 85c for 3 in. x 4% 
in., and 60c for 24 in. x 34% 
in. prints (minimum charge $1 
per order). 

A. Recommended 

Kodak Bantam (Eastman Kodak Co., 
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Rochester, N. Y.) $29.75, includ- 
ing tax. Kodak Anastigmat Special 
f:4.5 lens. Takes pictures 28 mm. 
x 40 mm. (1-1/8 in. x 1-9/16 in.) 
on special Bantam size 8-exposure 
roll film. Shutter speeds 1/200, 
1/100, 1/50, 1/25 second, time, and 
bulb. Focusing from 2% ft. to in- 
finity by revolving front lens ele- 
ment. Front of camera springs into 
operating position on “lazy tongs” 
type of structure by pressing a 
button. Shutter release on camera 
body. Finder of the ordinary direct 
vision folding type. On one edge of 
the film there is a single perforation 
at each picture position; a simple 
device in the camera stops the wind- 
ing of the film when the frame is in 
position for exposure, and pressure 
on a button releases the film again 
for winding to the next frame. A 
green window in the center of the 
camera back permits visual check 
of the number of the frame. Quality 
of lens, excellent; definition at full 
opening (f:4.5) judged approxi- 
mately equivalent to that of the f:2 
Sonnar of the Contax when stopped 
down to about f:5.6 or {:8. When 
the camera is used for making 
Kodachromes for projection, the cost 
per picture of the 8-exposure rolls is 
only slightly greater than for the 
18-exposure rolls. The actual cost 
per satisfactory slide may even be 





* 





less, because many users of the 18- 
exposure roll will be tempted at 
times to “shoot off’ the last few ex- 
posures on subject matter of little 
interest in order to complete the roll 
and send it on for finishing. In 
comparing the camera with other 
cameras of equivalent size, it must 
be noted that the cost of the black 
and white rolls bought in Bantam 
size is higher than the standard-size 
35 mm. film as used in Leica and 
Contax, as the latter film can be 
purchased in bulk. With Koda- 


chrome, a large proportion of out- 
door pictures is taken in a range 
of lighting conditions for which ex- 
posures of 1/25 to 1/56 second at 
apertures from f:4.5 to {:5.6° are 
suitable; a maximum opening of 
{:4.5 and a maximum shutter speed 
of 1/50 second are therefore all that 
would normally be needed. The 
Bantam camera is of simple, practi- 
cal design, without luxury gadgets 
of any kind. It is much smaller 
than any of the better-known cam- 


eras using 35 mm. perforated film. 
While the camera lacks the elegance 
of finish and attractiveness to the 
advanced amateur that are char- 
acteristic of the top-grade pre-war 
German miniature cameras (Leica, 
Contax, etc.), its design and per- 


_formance are quite satisfactory. The 


rating of Kodak Bantam with special 
{:4.5 lens as A. Recommended for 
use with Kodachrome does not apply 
to other Bantam models equipped 
with lower-grade lenses. 


Aerosel Insecticides 


7 from the very large 
number of recent news ac- 
counts, advertisements, prize 
contests, and retail store dis- 
plays, aerosol bombs for dis- 
seminating insecticides, chiefly 
DDT, represent one product 
in which there have been no 
post-war shortages, either of 
materials or of words. 

By definition, an aerosol is 
asmoke or fog formed by minute 
particles of a liquid or solid, 
or both, which remain suspen- 
ded in the air fora considerable 
time. Aerosol insecticide 
bombs consist of insecticides, 
usually pyrethrum and DDT, 
and non-volatile solvents dis- 
solved in a liquefied, com- 
pressed gas. Upon opening the 
valve, this mixture is forced 
out through a siphon tube and 
a minute nozzle opening, 
emerging as a fine mist rang- 
ing in average particle size or 
from about 2/10,000 to 6/- 
10,000 inch. Almost instantly 
upon release, the compressed 
gas evaporates, leaving the in- 
secticidal chemicals and non- 
volatile solvents more or less 
suspended in the air as a true 
aerosol. Because of its ability 
to float and diffuse freely in 
the air, an effective aerosol will 


ment of liquefied 


disperse to all ex- 
posed areas of a 
room or other en- 
closed space and, 
if the amount re- 
leased is suf- 
ficient, will inac- 
tivate and kill all 
insects either fly- 
ing or resting on 
exposed surfaces. 

The develop- 


gas aerosol insec- 
ticides was begun 
by the Bureau of 
Entomology and 
Plant Quaran- 
tine, U. S. De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture, several 
years ago. A 
public service 
patent, assigned 
to the Depart- 
ment of Agricul- 
ture, was granted 
to L. D. Goodhue 
and W. N. Sulli- 
van. Public own- 
ership of the 
basic patent sets 
up an unusual 
situation in that 
Agriculture De- 
partment li- 
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censing is granted only 
to manufacturers who use 
propelling gases approved by 
U. S. Public Health Service 
and formulas tested for effec- 
tiveness and approved by the 
Dept. of Agriculture bureau 
named. Basically, therefore, 
every firm manufacturing and 
selling aerosol bombs under li- 
cense is under obligation to 
produce relatively safe and 
effective products. 

For the bombs containing 
DDT, a 3 percent strength has 
been set by the Public Health 
Service as the strength that 
can be used with safety, and 
all bombs examined contain 
this stated percentage of DDT 
together with pyrethrum ex- 
tract. The inclusion of DDT 
was a war-emergency measure 
due to the shortage of pyreth- 
rum. It has been carried over 
into the civilian market both 
because of the consumer de- 
mand for DDT products that 
was built up by the extraordi- 
nary publicity given this sub- 
stance, and because it costs 
less to produce a DDT acrosol 
than an equally effective one 
based entirely on pyrethrum or 
other killing agent relatively 
safer to human users. 

Ail bombs thus far being 
marketed utilize so-called high- 
pressure liquefied gases and are 
under strict regulation for 
safety of construction by the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. As this is written there 
are several so-called low-pres- 
sure bombs under develop- 
ment, at least two of which ex- 
pect to reach the 1947 market. 
These, though considerably 
cheaper than present bombs, 
will give similar performance. 

The consumer has a choice 
this season of refillable bombs, 
or of non-refillable types which 
are thrown away when empty. 
Generally the refillables retail 


for about $3.95 and the throw- 
aways for $2.95. With the re- 
fillable bomb, the dealer gives 
a credit of about two dollars 
for the empty container when 
a new bomb is purchased, so 
that the actual cost of the re- 
fillable is somewhat less—as 
long as the dealer remains in 
business and the offer holds 
good. 

Competition is becoming so 
keen that sharp price reduc- 
tions may be anticipated for 
both types. The best buy dis- 
covered in customer shopping 
in early July was the Mzst-O- 
Mizer bomb, Regal Chemical 
Company, which was retailing 
in Newark, New Jersey, for 
$2.89 with an 89c credit on the 
spent bomb when exchanged 
for a new one. 

Another type now being 
marketed in packets of 3 for 
about 50c is a small unit re- 
sembling a carbon dioxide bulb 
such as employed for charging 
soda dispensers. This device 
is equipped with a breakable 
tip which releases ahout 0.3 oz. 
of aerosol liquid and is claimed 
by one manufacturer to be suit- 
able for treatment of 5000 cu- 
bic fect of space. These units 
are very expensive for the 
amount of material provided, 
and will not do a good job of 
controlling exposed insects in 
the space claimed. The same 
manufacturer, Matco Pro- 


ducts, Inc., Burlington, Vt.,- 


uses 5 percent DDT in his 
widely-distributed product, 
and does not indicate licensing 
by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

A bomb containing about 1 
pint or 1 pound of aerosol liq- 
uid is adequate, under ideal 
conditions, to kill all flics or 
mosquitoes in 150,000 cubic 
feet of enclosed space, equiva- 
lent to 75 rooms of average 
dimensions. Ideal conditions 
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include precise measurement of 
dosage, use in empty, tightly 
closed rooms, air temperatures 
of 70° to 85°F, and a consider- 
able amount of general pro- 


fessional skill. It is extremely 
doubtful that the average con- 
sumer will- ever realize more 
than one-half, or less, of this 
potential performance. 

Acrosols are widely adver- 
tised for the control of bed- 
bugs, roaches, clothes moths, 
ants, and other insects that 
spend most of their lives in 
hidden locations such as deep 
wall cracks, chests of woolens, 
in bedding, and so on. There 
are no acceptable records of 
tests by qualified entomolo- 
gists to support these advertis- 
ing claims. Any of the insects 
named which are exposed to a 
sufficient quantity of the aerosol 
particles will be killed, but since 
most are in hiding in confined 
areas to which the aerosol may 
or may not penetrate, this is 
of little value in permanent 
control efforts. The amount 
of DDT deposited on surfaces 
from an aerosol treatment is 
so small that absolutely no 
residual or long-lasting effect 
can be expected from it. Any 
good non-DDT liquid spray 
properly applied into the open- 
ings of insect hide-outs, will be 
more effective against the hid- 
den insects than will an aerosol 
released within a room. Even 
more effective, according to 
some experts. are correctly ap- 
plied dry-powder insecticides 
of the proper type; these give 
more effective covering of hid- 
den recesses in walls, etc., than 
either sprays or fogs. 

Aside from their question- 
able value in combating any 
except exposed insects, the chief 
objection to aerosol bombs as 
sold at present lies in the cost 
of this method of control. As 
noted earlicr, if properly used, 
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a single bomb will treat at least 
150,000 cubic feet. This is the 
equivalent of 15 successive 
treatments of an average-sized 
5-room house. On this basis, 
treatment is no more expensive 
than where a good fly spray is 
employed. In home use, how- 
ever, it is doubtful that an 
average of more than one-half 
the rated effectiveness is being 
obtained, due both to a general, 
probably unavoidable, ten- 
dency to overdose (since no 
means of metering the outflow 
of the aerosol mixture is pro- 
vided, except on the basis of 
time the valve is left open) and 
to mechanical failures. 
Mechanically, the valve 
mechanism frequently fails to 
open, in which case, presum- 
ably, the purchaser can return 
the defective bomb for ex- 
change or refund. Of much 
more importance, there have 
been a large number of in- 
stances in which the valve 
failed to close properly after 
use and all remaining contents 
have been lost. In such a case 
there appears to be no basis 
that is accepted by dealers and 


others for refund or exchange. 
Both types of failure appear to 
be due to clogging of the mech- 
anism rather than to mechani- 
cal defects. 


The aerosol as it emerges 
from the nozzle, with rapid ex- 
pansion of the highly volatile 
gas propellant, will freeze skin 
and flesh. At least two cases 
of severe injury to the palm of 
the hand, one of a young child 
and one, an adult, have been 
reported from attempts to stop 
the flow from an open nozzle. 

With due consideration of 
the cost, imperfect mechanical 
performance, some degree of 
hazard, and excessive advertis- 
ing claims, the aerosol method 
of control of flying insects in 
enclosures has several advan- 
tages over the use of more con- 
ventional fly sprays. 


The bombs are an attractive 
device, convenient to place on 
shelf or bedside table for in- 
stant use, require very little 
effort to operate, and are fast 
in action against flies and mos- 
quitoes. Because of their 
speedy action against clothes 


moths, silverfish, and roaches 
when these insects are suf- 
ficiently exposed to be reached 
by the aerosol mist, they 
greatly impress the average 
consumer; nevertheless other 
methods are actually consider- 
ably more effective in the con- 
trol of these insects. 

In the light of both experi- 
ence and technical data, no 
specific recommendations for 
CR BULLETIN readers appear 
desirable. Because the bomb 
is an intriguing gadget and a 
highly-publicized device, most 
consumers will have an insect 
problem on which they may 
wish to try at least one unit— 
unless discouraged by the high 
purchase price. Home experi- 
ence therewith may be the best 
basis for individual decision as 
to whether or not the aerosol 
bomb will continue as an ac- 
cepted procedure for household 
insect control. Assuming that 
manufacturers make needed 
mechanical improvements and 
bring about reductions in the 
selling price of the appliance, 
it very probably will fill a use- 
ful place in insect control. 


Soap—Water-Softener Mixture—Laundry Gems 


A PRODUCT: now being 
widely sold in grocery 
stores is Laundry Gems (Gem 
Products Sales Co., Camden, 
N.J.). According to the label 
of this package (6 oz. for 8c), it 
is ‘‘the new safe way to wash 
clothes,’’ and is “highly con- 
centrated.”’ The label further 
explains that the product is 
“soap, bluing and water-soft- 
ener, perfectly balanced.”’ This 
label seems quite misleading, 
since the average housewife 
would consider that it was suit- 
able for general washing pur- 
poses, and that the only in- 
gredients present in any 
amounts were those named, 


soap, bluing, and water-softener, 
and that the water-softener 
would be correct in amount for 
water of any hardness, which 
is not possible of course: Ac- 
tually, Laundry Gems is judged 
to be about 44% sodium borate 
(equivalent to 83% borax), 
22% soda soap, and 9% triso- 
dium phosphate. The pH value 
of the mixture is about 9.2, 
which is below that of a soap 
solution. 

It was found by test on 
specimens of wool and rayon 
fabrics that use of Laundry 
Gems according to directions 


on the package would result 
in an appreciable loss of tensile 
strength. The loss on wool in 
one direction of fabric was 
around 18%. in the other about 
3%, after 3 launderings. On 
rayon the loss was also sig- 
nificant, about 18% in one di- 
rection, and only a little in the 
other. Use of Laundry Gems 
also caused a more severe 
bleeding of colors of samples 
tested than similar samples 
which were washed in a neu- 
tral soap solution. The prod- 
uct would not be considered 
satisfactory for the washing of 
wool and silk, but would prob- 
ably be satisfactory for cottons. 
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Electric 
Table Broilers 








XCEPT that current prices 

are approximately double 
those of 1940, electric table 
broilers have changed little and 
show no signs of improvement 
since they were tested by CR 
and reported in the June 1940 
BULLETIN. 

A broiler is substantially an 
electric heating unit set in a 
hollow shell, which is inverted 
over a base containing the food 
to be broiled. The heating 
units used in the broilers tested 
were mainly of the open type 
consisting of coiled resistance 
wires set in ceramic blocks, 
similar to those used in electric 
table stoves of the poorer type, 
except that the broiler units 
are usually larger in diameter, 
and often have two windings 
to provide two “heats.’”’ Two 
of the broilers had the open 
resistance wire supported in 
small ceramic insulators. Some 
units used glazed ceramic 
blocks; these are much to be 
preferred, because easier to 
clean, over those with unglazed 
(lava) blocks. Like table 
stoves, broilers embodied a 
simple and cheap type of con- 
struction, and therefore could 
readily be assembled by ‘“‘loft’”’ 
manufacturers with minimum 
investment in machinery, and 
with low-priced labor. The 
chromium-plate finish was in 
general superior to the finishes 
used on the cheap electric 


stoves reported in our August 
1946 BULLETIN. 

For the established house- 
hold with a satisfactory cook- 
ing range, the need for a 
“‘table’’ broiler would seem re- 
mote. Such appliances, how- 
ever, may be useful in apart- 
ments or in houses where two 
or more families have had to 
double up because of the hous- 
ing shortage. The difficulty of 
storing such a bulky appliance 
would often be a problem, even 
in kitchens with adequate stor- 
age space; in many cases the 
broiler would have to be left on 
the work table when not in use, 
where it would take up valu- 
able space. 

The designation ‘table’ 
broiler is a misnomer, since it 
implies that the broiler is suit- 
able for use at the dining table. 
Actually, when used for broil- 
ing meat, all of the tested 
broilers smoked too much to be 
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Broilmaster, Model 8000 
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Manning Bowman, Cat. No. 15 00 
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acceptable at the table, and 
some got so hot that there 
would be danger of scorching a 
polished table top or a table- 
cloth. In every case the at- 
tachment plug became too hot 
under normal operating condi- 
tions to be handled with bare 
hands; since few housewives 
are accustomed to wear asbes- 
tos gloves at the dinner table, 
that means either that a cord 
switch capable of carrying 
about 15 amperes at the usual 
110 to 120 volts must be pro- 
vided, or that the current must 
be turned off by removing the 
plug from the baseboard or 
wall outlet. The handles of 
some of the broilers also be- 
came too hot to touch, under 
normal operating conditions. 

Electrical leakage tests were 
made on the broilers: (a) at 
room temperature as received, 
(b) after exposure for 24 hours 
to conditions of 85 percent rela- 
tive humidity at a temperature 
of 85°F, and (c) at the tempera- 
ture attained while the broiler 
was in operation. All broilers 
except Thermo Broiler were 
found satisfactory in this re- 
spect. 














of the broiling area. The aver- 


Total Total En- ages of the temperature obser- 








¢ Time _ : Time ergyCon- vationsare given in the listings. 

to Broiling TimeInclud- sump- Two of the broilers, Prevore 

Pre- High Low ing Pre- tion, and Thermo Broiler, were 

Heat Heat Heat Heat Watt equipped with temperature in- 

Minutes Hours dicators, but their graduations 

were far from satisfactorily 

ene Bowman 5 . 5 a - legible. Those of the Prevore 

roilmaster 7 55 , 

7 Holliwood : + ” ri sss =a unreadable after 
Prak-T-Kal 10 7 7 24 375 : -_ 

Prevore 10 12 0 72 390 Practical broiling tests were 

Ritz 6 17 0 23 310 made, in which pork chops of 

Thermo Broiler 10 12 0 22 359 as nearly as possible uniform 











* Single-heat unit 


Table 1 


Breakdown tests, at 900 
volts, 60-cycle alternating cur- 
rent, were made on the broiler 
as received, and at the tem- 
perature attained while the 
broiler was in operation. No 
failures took place at room 
temperature. All except the 
Manning Bowman broiler with- 
stood the test at operating tem- 
perature; this broiler was pro- 
vided with a hinged guard to 
prevent accidental contact of 
the fingers with the third (un- 
used) pin of the three-terminal 
receptacle, and flashover oc- 
curred at 900 volts between the 
exposed pin and the guard. 
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Thermo Broiler, Super Model 20 


The user of a broiler such as 
these should bear in mind that 
the presence on the unit of any 
residue resulting from broiling 
or other cooking operations in- 
creases the probability of elec- 
trical leakage, and hence the 
shock hazard. For that reason 
it is important that broiler 
units be cleaned thoroughly 
after use; the broilers which 
are provided with units that 
are readily removable will be 
found the most convenient in 
this respect. 

To test for possible fire haz- 
ard, a double layer of dry clean 
cheesecloth was placed beneath 
each broiler, resting on a wood- 
en-top table, and the broilers 
were operated intermittently 
for an hour on a repeating cycle 
of 10 minutes heating followed 
by 5 minutes of cooling. 

Average temperatures at the 
plane where the food is placed 
for cooking were measured at 
5-minute intervals for 15 min- 
utes after connecting the broil- 
ers into the circuit at “high”’ 
heat. These temperatures were 
measured by means of five 
specially designed thermo- 
couple units, one at the center 
and the other four symmetri- 
cally placed in the outer portion 


size were broiled to a point 
considered ‘‘well-done.”” In 
these tests, the manufacturers’ 
instructions were followed. 
Pre-heating time, broiling time, 
and total energy input were 
noted in each case, and the re- 
sults are given in Table 1. 
Judging by the instructions 
which came with the broilers, 
it was evident that at least 
some of the manufacturers 
were not familiar with the per- 
formance of their products, for 
the instructions of two of the 
broilers that were fastest in 
speed of heating called for the 
longest pre-heating times. 
After one hour continuous 
normal broiling operation the 
temperature of the table sur- 
face directly beneath each 

















Ritz 
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Holliwood, Model No. 7B} 


broiler exceeded 150°F (tenta- 
tive limit established as a safe 
temperature at the table top) 
in all cases. The highest table 
top temperatures were pro- 
duced by Prak-T-Kal and 
Thermo Broiler. (The Broil- 
master could not be used on a 
wooden table top as the bottom 
of the frying pan used with it 
went up to a temperature of 
550°F, which would readily 
char wood.) 

Cord sets were not furnished 
with the Broilmaster and the 
Ritz, but came with all the 
other broilers and carried the 
Underwriters’ red label on the 
cord. The appliance plugs, 
however, had steel sockets (in- 
stead of the preferable brass or 
bronze) in all except the Holli- 
wood, which had brass and car- 
ried the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories’ label on the plug itself. 

Broilers are available in a 
large number of models, at 
prices from about $11 to $19 
(New York City). (Price range 
in 1940 was approximately 
$6.95 to $8.95.) A tendency 
to mark down prices and to sell 
out floor samples of some mod- 
els was noted. The very low- 
priced Broilmaster is a brand 
which is widely advertised and 
sold and has been seen in win- 
dows of many electrical shops 














and appliance dealers. 

All of the broilers with the 
exception of the Broilmaster 
were equipped with bases hav- 
ing handles and feet so that 
they could be used as serving 
trays. In the listings, the rated 
watts are shown, followed by 
the actual watts in parentheses, 


B. Intermediate 


Manning Bowman, Cat. No. 1500 
(Manning Bowman & Co., Meriden, 
Conn.) $13.20. Wattage, 800 and 
300 (800 and 294). Heating unit 
had glazed ceramic block (7 in. 
diameter) and was removable for 
cleaning. Wire grill, 9 in. diameter. 
Removable drip tray with well in 
center to catch fat. Guard pro- 
vided over terminals to prevent ac- 
cidental contact of fingers with un- 
used terminal. Ranked slowest in 
speed of heating and sixth of seven 
in total broiling time for pork chops. 
Temperature at cooking level after 
15 minutes, 514°F. Temperature 
of handles satisfactory. Energy 
consumption about average. No 
tendency to scorch table top. De- 
spite its slow heating and cooking 
and the flashover which occurred 
between guard and terminal at 900 
volts, this broiler is considered su- 
perior to the others tested ina suf- 
ficient number of respects to justify 
its B rating; however, its slow speed 
of heating would be a disadvantage 
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Prevore Chromium 
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Prak-T- Kal 
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Neat, rugged con- 





to some users. 
struction. 


C. Not Recommended 


Brotlmaster, Model 8000 (Faraday 
Electric Corp., Adrian, Mich.) 
$3.95, less cord. Not a complete 
unit like other broilers tested, but to 
be used in combination with a 
frying pan (not supplied). Wat- 
tage, 800 (803). Heating unit fas- 
tened to grill by ceramic insulators, 
unit easily removable for cleaning 
and convenient to use, but due to 
high temperature of frying pan 
which is in direct contact with the 
surface on which it rests, it is not 
suitable for use on wooden-top 
tables, even when placed on the 
heat-resistant pads in common use. 
Diameter of grill, 10 inches. Guard 
provided over terminals to prevent 
accidental contact of fingers with 
terminals. Ranked fourth in speed 
of heating, but first (fastest) in the 
total broiling time (pre-heat, plus 
broiling) for pork chops. Fat from 
chops spattered on the table. Tem- 
perature at cooking level after 15 
minutes, 618°F. Temperature of 
handle, 330°F (the hottest of any 
tested and greatly exceeding gener- 
ally accepted maximum safe tem- 
perature for more than momentary 
contact). Energy consumption be- 
low average. Removable base fur- 
nished to which broiling unit could 
be attached when inverted, to per- 
mit use of the appliance as a table 
stove. 

Holliwood, Model No. 7B, Cat. No. 
40 (Finders Mfg. Co., Chicago) 























$19.95. Wattage, 1450 and 800 
(1405 and 790). Heating unit, oval 
shape, 12 x 6% in. supported on 
thin metal plate by ceramic in- 
sulators. Unit easily removable for 
cleaning. No guard was pros 
vided over terminals to prevent ac- 
cidental contact of fingers with 
terminals, which is a serious defect. 
One of the two fastest in speed of 
heating but slowest in speed of 
broiling for pork chops. Fat spat- 
tered through opening onto table. 
Temperature at cooking level after 
15 minutes, 777°F. Temperature of 
all handles too hot for satisfactory 
handling. Energy consumption 
highest of all broilers tested. Did 
not tend to scorch table top. 


Prak-T-Kal (Practical Electric Pro- 
ducts, Inc., N.Y.C.) $11.87. Watt- 
age, 1000 and 350 (1155 and 410). 
Heating unit had glazed ceramic 
block (734 in. diameter) and was 
easily removable for cleaning. Wire 
grill, 1144 in. diameter with re- 
movable drip tray. Attachment 
plug unsatisfactory. No guard over 
terminals but the 3-prong appliance 
plug with dummy receptical covered 
all pins thus reducing hazard. One 
of the two fastest in speed of heating. 
Fourth in speed of broiling. Tem- 
perature at cooking level after 15 
minutes, 910°F; too high, consider- 
ing maker's directions for broiling 
time, as chops started to burn on 
high _heat. Temperature of 
handles satisfactory. Energy con- 
sumption about average. Some 
tendency to scorch table top. The 
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upper unit, comprising the broiling 
element, was equipped with feet so 
that it could be turned over for use 
as a table stove. The handle of the 
top part became loose during the 
test so that it could not be inverted 
by use of one hand. 


Prevore Chromium (Prevore Electric 
Mfg. Co., Brooklyn 15, N.Y.) 
$16.25. Maker's name not legible. 
Wattage not stated (1058 and 332). 
Heating unit had glazed ceramic 
block (634 in. diameter), and was 
removable for cleaning. Wire grill, 
10 in. diameter with folding legs. 
Removable drip tray with “fat well” 
in center. Equipped with tem- 
perature indicator. It had a three- 
prong appliance plug with dummy 
receptacle so arranged that all 
terminal pins were covered, thus re 
ducing shock hazard, but terminals 
not provided with guard (a serious 
defect). Attachment plug was of 
unsatisfactory quality. Ranked 
third in speed of heating; second, 
with Thermo Broiler, in speed of 
broiling. Temperature at cooking 
level after 15 minutes, 770°F. Tem- 
perature of handles too hot for satis- 
factory handling. Energy consump- 
tion slightly above average. Did 
not tend to scorch table top. The 
upper unit, comprising the broiling 
element, was equipped with feet so 
that it could be turned over for use 
as a table stove. Temperature 
indicator housing did not fit tightly 
in its mounting. 


Ritz (Marlin Mfg. Co., N.Y.C.) 
$16.46, less cord. Wattage, 800 


LIBRARY 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
and 300 (808 and 229). Heating 
unit had glaaed cera:nic block (8 in. 
diameter) and was removable for 
cleaning. Wire grill, 12 in. in di- 
ameter. Removable drip tray dished 
to catch fat. No guard provided 
over terminals (a serious defect). 
Below average in speed of heating; 
ranked third in speed of broiling. 
Temperature at cooking level after 
15 minutes, 529°F. Temperature 
of one handle of lower section too 
hot for satisfactory handling. En- 
ergy consumption, below average. 
No tendency to scorch table top. 
The upper unit, comprising the 
broiling element, was equipped with 
feet so that it could be turned over 
for use as a table stove. 

Thermo Broiler, Super Model 20 
(Thermo Broiler Co., Brooklyn 17, 
N.Y.) $19. Wattage, 1000 and 400 
(961 and 400). Heating unit had 
glazed ceramic block 7% in. in di- 
ameter which was removable for 
cleaning. Wire grill, 12 4 in. in diam- 
eter. Removable drip tray. Attach- 
ment p!ug unsatisfactory. No guard 
provided over terminals to prevent 
accidental contact of fingers with 
unused terminals, a serious defect. 
Below average in speed of heating. 
Ranked second with Prevere and 
Brotlmaster in speed of broiling. 
Fat from chops spattered on table, 
Temperature at cooking level after 
15 minutes, 535°F. Temperature of 
handles, satisfactory. Leakage cur- 
rent at operating temperature ex- 
ceeded CR’s limit. Energy con- 
sumption about average. Did not 
tend to scorch table top. 


Tish—Water Softener and Cleanser 


Tish is a water softener and 
cleanser that is now being 
widely marketed (25c for 1% 
Ib. package). Although it pur- 
ports to be a “‘new scientific 
development (that) says good- 
bye to dirt and grease in a 


jiffy,” its analysis and pH in- 


dicate that the sample is pre- 
dominantly trisodium phos- 
phate with sodium carbonate 
(washing soda). The pH of a 
1% solution is a little under 12, 
corresponding to a high degree 


of alkalinity, and while the la- 
bel claims Tish ‘‘contains no 
caustics,’’ one must assume 
that this statement will be mis- 
leading to many users, since the 
material does contain highly al- 
kaline materials (the layman is 
not likely to suppose that only 
sodium hydroxide is meant 
when the term caustic is used). 
The claim for deodorizing value 
is likewise somewhat mislead- 
ing, except in the sense that 
clean surfaces do lack odor or 


have a pleasing smell, and Tish 
does clean. The housewife who 
can buy trisodium phosphate 
under its own name or under 
one of the brand names of tri- 
sodium phosphate (such as 
Tri-S-P, Mel’o, Climalene) will 
get much the same results as 
with Tish, at less cost. (Dif 
and Oakite are also trisodium 
phosphate [tsp.] products, but 
as it happens are no cheaper as 
ways of buying tsp. than is 


Tish.) 
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A’ CR has pointed out in 
previous BULLETINS 
(May and July), many of the 
major electrical appliances on 
the market are the same as 
were produced by the same 
manufacturers in 1941, and 
thus in most cases there would 
be no point in retesting these 
products at considerable ex- 
pense, when the brands are 
such as have already been cov- 
ered by information in pre- 
vious BULLETINS of Consum- 
ers’ Research. (A long list of 
the latest pre-war refrigerators 
—including one each of Sears’ 
Coldspot, Ward’s, Frigidatre, 
General Electric, Hotpoint, Kel- 
vinator, Norge, Philco, Crosley, 
Servel Electrolux, Stewart-War- 
ner, and Westinghouse—were 
reported in the June i941 BuL- 
LETIN, available at 30c.) 

There have been some new 
arrivals in the refrigerator field 
—of these perhaps the Admzral 
is the best known. The Ad- 
miral Corporation took over 
the refrigerator division of 
Stewart-Warner, and have 
placed on the market an en- 
tirely new electric refrigerator. 
Kelvinator and Leonard re- 
frigerators are now mechani- 
cally the same, and tests will 
be made as soon as a model is 
available. A Gibson has been 
included in a recent series of 
tests because no tests of this 
make were made by CR in the 
years immediately preceding 
the war. 


‘Methods of Test 


The refrigerators were set up 
in an insulated room held 
throughout at constant 
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Admiral, Model CS-746 


temperatures. Resistance 
thermometers were placed at 
three locations in the food com- 
partments of the refrigerators 
as prescribed in the standard 
test procedure of the American 
Standards Association. Circu- 
lation of air about the refriger- 
ators was restricted (so that 
test conditions would be uni- 
form for all) by vertical false 
partitions placed 21% inches be- 
hind the refrigerators and ex- 
tending one foot beyond the 
refrigerators on either side and 
18 in. above the top. Similar 
partitions, on either side of the 
refrigerators and one foot from 
it, extended one foot forward 
from the rear partition. In- 
struments were provided for 
determining the electrical in- 
put to the refrigerators, the 
running time of the motors and 
the number of operations 
of the thermostats. The ther- 
mometers were connected to a 
multi-point recording instru- 
ment where the temperature at 
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ual gerators 


each point was recorded at 
intervals of ten minutes 
throughout the test. 

After the refrigerators 
had been allowed to stand 
in a heated room at 90° for 
at least 48 hours with their 
doors open, the time and 
energy required to lower the 
temperatures to a stable 
value with the controls set 
in the normal position, and 
the tempcrature so at- 
tained, were determined. 
These tests were repeated 
with room temperature 
maintained at 110.5°F and 
controls set to give an aver- 
age temperature inside the 
boxes of approximately 50°F. 
Results of these tests are given 
in Table I. 

After stable tempcrature 
conditions were reached, no- 
load performance data under 
steady conditions were ob- 
tained with several settings of 
the control dial, the tempera- 


| 


Gibson, Model F-666 











Table I 
Pull Down Test—giving an indication of the refrigerating 


capacity of the unit. 
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Admiral Gibson 
Room Temperature 90°F | 110.5°F || 90°F | 110.5°F 
Elapsed Time, Hours 9 7 9 8 
Average Temperature 
Inside Box 35.3°F | 49.5°F || 45.7°F | 49.7°F 
Running Time of Motor, %| 41.2 51 33.5 62.5 
Energy Consumption 
Kilowatt-Hours 0.62 0.67 0.59 0.97 




















ture in the test room being 
maintained, one time at 90°F 
and another at 110.4°. (Table 
IT.) 

By experience it has been 
learned that the cost of operat- 
ing a refrigerator loaded with 
food and used under average 
conditions in a home will often 
be close to the operating costs 
determined under test condi- 
tions in a room held accurately 
and constantly at 80°F. Oper- 
ating costs at 80°F have been 
approximately determined by 
calculation and are given in the 
listings. In the ice-making 
tests, the time and energy re- 
quired to make the regular 
complement of ice cubes were 
measured. It is interesting to 
note that when the controls of 
the refrigerator were set at 
“fast freeze’’ with the room 
temperature at 90°F, insertion 
of the ice-cube trays filled with 
water at the same temperature 
as the room raised the inside 
temperature of the Admiral 
5.5°F and the Gibson 8.1°F. At 
the fast-freeze setting, the tem- 
perature in the food compart- 
ments of both refrigerators 
reached a low of 30°F (which 
would mean that some foods 
and beverages might freeze). 


To permit judgment of elec- 
trical safety, standard proof- 
voltage tests and standard tests 
for leakage current were made 
on the refrigerators as received, 
and again after 16 hours at a 
temperature of 85°F, relative 
humidity of 85%, and after 
operating continuously for one 
hour with the door open. Both 
refrigeratois passed these tests 
satisfactorily. 


Since the amount onc has to 
pay for the electricity used to 
operate an electric refrigerator 
during its life is large, and 
may be comparable with the 
price of a new refrigerator, the 
annual cost of current is an im- 
portant factor. There was 
considerable variation between 
refrigerators in the present 
test; the cost of electricity for 
operation of the 6.2 cu. ft. 
Gibson ran to two-thirds more 
than for the 7.7 cu. ft. Admiral. 
This is a nice illustration of the 
importance of technical factors 
and characteristics which do 
not meet the eye of the pro- 
spective buyer of an electrical 
appliance, for assuming a work- 
ing life of ten years for the re- 
frigerator, it would cost the 
user about $80 more for elec- 
trical energy to operate the 
Gibson than the Admiral (as- 
suming a kilowatt-hour charge 
of 4 cents). 


A. Recommended 


Admiral, Model CS-746\ (Admiral 
Corp., 3800 Cortland St., Chicago 


Table II 


Summary of test data obtained on refrigerators not loaded 
(no food taken out or put in) at room temperatures of 90° and 
110.4°F under standard conditions. 









































Admiral Gibson 
7.7 cu. ft., 6.2 cu. ft., 
14.16 sq. ft. 10.77 sq. ft. 
shelf area shelf area 
Room Temperature 90°F |110.4°F || 90°F | 110.4°F 
Average Temperature 
Inside Box (corrected to stan- 
dard condition) 43° 46° 43° 46° 
Running Time of Motor, %| 17.3 42.5 29.7 _ 
Energy, Kilowatt-Hours 
per Day 0.80 1.74 1.34 2.57 
Maximum Time for 
Making Ice Cubes 
With Controls at 3.6 — 2.6 — 
Coldest Setting, Hours (8 Th.) (6 th.) 
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47) $203.95. Rated capacity, 7.6 
cu. ft. (actual, 7.7 cu. ft.). Rated 
shelf area, 15.1 sq. ft. (actual, 14.16 
sq. ft.). Sealed compressor. Re- 
frigerant, 1 lb. Freon 12. Equipped 
with 4 full-size shelves, bottom one 
of glass, others of tinned wire. Two 
drawers for vegetables and fruits, 
called ‘‘crispers,’’ below glass shelf; 
drip tray 31% in. deep, usable for 
storage of meat; two 2-lb. and one 
4-lb. aluminum ice-cube trays. 
Evaporator located at center of top 
compartment, had spring-hinged 
plastic duor and provided refrigera- 
tion efiect at the bottom, the two 
sides, and under one shelf. Cabinet 
finished in white lacquer with chro- 
mium door handle; food compart- 
ment, sheet steel, finished in white 
vitreous enamel; inner surface of 
door of plastic material, polished to 
resemble vitreous enamel. Con- 
denser, finned tube type, mounted 
diagonally at rear of machine com- 
partment and cooled by convection 
currents aided by a “chimney” 
made of fiberboard. Entire re- 
frigerating system made up with 
soldered joints, which would pro- 
hibit the replacement of parts by a 
serviceman unless the refrigerating 
unit were taken to the shop for 
servicing. Time required to lower 
temperature to a stable value (35°F) 
with room temperature at 90°F and 
control set at “N”’ (midpoint), 9 
hours, with energy consumption of 
0.62 kilowatt-hour corresponding to 








— FOLLOWING are tenta- 
tive listings of electric fans 
which have been purchased for 
test in recent weeks, from 
among the few fans’ of post- 
war production available on 
the market. In order to put 
the information into usable 
form for subscribers while there 
is still need for fans during the 
remaining hot weather, we are 
presenting a brief and prelim- 
inary summary of the findings. 

The six fans studied were 
tested for power input and air 
delivery. These figures give 
the best measure of effective- 


about 2.5c worth of electricity. Cost 
of operation at 90°F room tempera- 
ture with average temperature in- 
side box 43°F, 96c per month. 
This would correspond to approxi- 
mately 72c with a room tempera- 
ture of 80°F (see text). Corresponds 
to the cost of operation for the 
most efficient refrigerator tested 
by CR in 1941. With temperature 
control set at ‘fast freeze,”’ time re- 
quired to freeze ice cubes: Tray No. 
1 and No. 2 top, each 2 Ib., 2.4 
hours; Tray No. 3 buttom, 4 Ib., 
3.6 hours. Cost of electricity con- 
sumed during freezing period, 2.5c. 


B. Intermediate 


Gibson, Model F-666 (Gibson Re- 
frigerator Co., Greenville, Mich.) 
$181.25. Rated capacity, 6.73 cu. 
ft. (actual, 6.2 cu. {t., considerably 
less than claimed). Rated shelf 
area, 12 sq. ft. (actual, 10.77 sq. ft. 
—also short measure). Sealed com- 
pressor. Refrigerant, 7 oz. Freon 12. 
Equipped with a half shelf and a full 
shelf of tinned wire, a bottom shelf 
of gluss which serves as a cover for 
two vitreous enameled drawers, also 
a baffle plate located about 7 in. 
below evaporator, which also serves 
as a shelf. Evaporator is a flat 
horizontal plate located about 4 in. 
below the top of the box and ex- 
tending the full width and depth of 
the food compartments and equip- 
ped with easily operated lift door. 
Volume of space above evaporator 


Electric 
Fans 


ness of a fan in terms of its use- 
fulness in cooling for a given 
amount of energy consumed as 
electricity and recorded on the 
consumer’s meter. In addition, 
measurements of electrical 
leakage were made with the 
fans operating and not operat- 
ing. The leakage currents, ex- 
cept in two cases, were very 
low, even after the fans had 
been 24 hours in a humid at- 
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0.3 cu. ft.; in addition there was a 
double-walled batile plate about 7 
in. below evaporator shelf, making 
an additional volume of 1.2 cu. ft. 
available for chilling foods below 
main cabinet temperature, if de- 


sired. Cabinet finished in white 
lacquer; food compartment, sheet 
steel with hard porcelain finish. 
Condenser, finned type mounted at 
rear of space below food compart- 
ment, lower front space being used 
fur a vegetable bin. Tubing con- 
nections to the evaporator and con- 
denser made with “flare” type fit- 
tings, which facilitate the work of 
the serviceman by permitting easy 
disconnection for removal in the 
field. Time required to lower tem- 
perature to a stable value (45.7°F) 
with room temperature at 90°F and 
control set at 1 (midpoint), 9 hours, 
with energy consumption of 0.59 
kilowatt-hours, corresponding to 
about 2.4c worth of electricity. Cost 
of operation at 90°F room tempera- 
ture with average temperature inside 
box 43°F, $1.60 per month. This 
would correspond to approximately 
$1.20 with a room temperature of 
80°F (see text), or about 66% higher 
cost of operation than the Admiral. 
With temperature control set at 
“fast freeze,"’ time required to 
freeze 6 lb. of ice cubes: Tray No. 1 
left, 2.2 hours; Tray No. 2 middle, 
1.9 hours; Tray No. 3 right, 2.6 
hours. Cost of electricity consumed 
during freezing period, 2.2c. 








mosphere at 90% relative hu- 
midity, 90°F. The largest elec- 
trical leakage currents were 
shown by the Polar Cub, and 
the R & M Banner. The leak- 
age of all the other fans was 
of a very much smaller order— * 
about one-tenth as much as for 
the two mentioned, and well 
below the requirements estab- 
lished for safety in this respect. 
In a dry atmosphere, all the 
fans gave very low leakage cur- 
rent which were far below the 
established figure for a safe 
upper limit of leakage. All of 
the fans were given a proof- 








voltage test at 900 volts, 60 
cycles, a-c, for one minute, un- 
der normal conditions and after 
one hour’s operation; none 
failed under this overvoltage 
test. 

As already noted, the ratings 
are tentative and based upon 
preliminary results from the 
laboratory. However, they cor- 
rectly reflect the performance 
of the fans as so far deter- 
mined by the tests. 


A. Recommended 


Diehl Junior (Diehl Mfg. Co., Elec. 
Div. of Singer Mfg. Co., Finderne, 
N.J.) $13.55. Four-blade impel- 
ler, 10-in. diameter. Had switch, 
giving one speed. Air delivery, 860 
cu. ft. per minute, with power input 
of 35.5 watts (one of two fans high- 


est in the group in efficiency). 2 
Hunter (Hunter Fan and Ventilating 
Co., Inc., Memphis, Tenn.) $15.40. 
Four-blade impeller, 10-in. diameter; 
both oscillating and non-oscillating 
operations. Had switch, giving two 
speeds. Air delivery, 890 cu. ft. 
per minute, with power input of 
39 watts (one of two fans highest in 
the group in efficiency). 3 


B. Intermediate 


E-nerson Junior (The Emerson Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., St. Louis) $12.55. 
Four-blade impeller, 10-in. diameter. 
Had switch, giving one speed. Air 
delivery, 580 cu. ft. per minute, with 
power input of 38 watts (efficiency 
below average). 

General Electric (General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N.Y.) $18.28. Three- 
blade impeller, 9-in. diameter; both 
oscillating and non-oscillating opera- 
tion. Had switch, giving one speed. 


Air delivery, 610 cu. ft. per minute, 
with a power input of 35.5 watts 
(efficiency about average). 3 


C. Not Recommended 


Polar Cub (A. C. Gilbert Co., New 
Haven, Conn.) $7.51. Four-blade 
impeller, 10-in. diameter; both os- 
cillating and non-oscillating opera- 
tion. Had switch, giving one speed. 
Air delivery, 550 cu. ft. per minute, 
with power input of 52 watts (gave 
much the lowest efficiency in group 
—only 45% as good as the best 
fans). 1 

R & M Banner (Robbins & Myers, 
Inc., Springfield, Ohio) $13.33. 
Four-blade impeller, 10-in. diameter; 
both oscillating and non-oscillating 
operation. Had switch, giving one 
speed. Air delivery, 700 cu. ft. 
per minute, with power input of 
44.5 watts (efficiency below aver- 
age). 2 


More Summer Motor Oils 


ines following ratings of mo- 
tor oils supplement the 
list which appeared in the Au- 
gust BULLETIN and give the re- 
sults of the tests made for Con- 
sumers’ Research on samples 
of oils purchased in various 
sections of the country. Rat- 
ings are dependent on the fol- 
lowing factors: (1) Correct la- 
beling of oil as to SAE vis- 
cosity number, (2) viscosity in- 
dex (most important), (3) car- 
bon residue. As these are sum- 
mer oils, pour point was dis- 
regarded. 

In the listings, sections in 
which samples were purchased 
are shown in the usual man- 
ner: East (E), Southeast (SE), 
West (W), Pacific Coast (PC). 
Samples from the Southwest 
were unobtainable in cans at 
the time purchases for test 
were being made, and a sub- 
scriber able and willing to help 
collect samples from the Mid- 
west region was not located 


until too late for samples to 
be included in this test. These 
regions will be represented in 
CR’s next test of automobile 
oils. 

Brands marked with an as- 
terisk (*) showed a consider- 
able amount of ash, indicating 
the presence of certain types 
of additives. Some of the other 
oils may also contain additives 
which did not show up in the 
ashing test. In some instances 
presence of these was indicated 
on the label of the can. The 
Havoline can, for instance, 
stated that its contents had 
been ‘Distilled and insulated 
against heat against cold,” 
while Gulfpride was ‘‘Alchlor 
processed,”’ and Atlantic Q@ was 
described as ‘“‘a detergent oil 
with heat stability and rust 
corrosion prevention charac- 
teristics.”’ 

Prices are per quart can un- 
less otherwise noted. 


SAE 20-20W 


A. Recommended 


Atlantic Q@ Quality (E)* (SE)* (At- 
lantic Refining Co.) 25c. 

Champlin Hi-V-I (W) (Champlin 
Refining Co.) 35c. 

Cittes Service (SE) (W) (Cities Service 
Oil Co.) 25c. 

Cross Country (PC) (Distributed by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 20c in bulk. 

Esso No. 1 (E) (Standard Oil Co.) 
35c. 

Gulfpride (SE)* (Gulf Oil Corp.) 35e. 

Havoline (E) (W)* (The Texas Co.) 
30c. 

Hyvis (W) (Hyvis Oils) 35c. 

Mobiloil Arctic (E)* 30c, (W)* and 
(SE)* 35c (Socony Vacuum Oil Co.) 

Nth (\V) (Continental Oil Co.) 30c. 

Opaline (SE) (W)* (Sinclair Refining 
Co., Inc.) 25c. 

Purol (SE) (Pure Gil Co.) 25c. 

Quaker State (SE)* (Quaker State Oil 
Refining Co.) 35c. 

Radar (PC) (Golden Eagle Oil Co.) 
31c in bulk. 

Shell-X-100 (E)* (W)* (Shell Oil 
Co.) 35c. 

Skelly Tagolene Fortified (W)* (Skelly 
Oil Co.) 30c. 

Texaco (W) (The Texas Co.) 25c. 
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B. Intermediate 


Gulfpride (E)* (Gulf Oil Corp.) 35c. 
Mislabeled as to SAE viscosity num- 
ber. 

Macmillan Ring Free (SE) (W) (Mac- 
millan Petroleum Corp.) 35c. 

Pennzoil (SE) (W) (The Pennzoil 
Co.) 35c. Carbon residue high. 

Phillips 66 (W) (Phillips Petroleum 
Co.) 30c. 

Quaker State (\W)* (Quaker State Oil 
Refining Co.) 35c. Carbon residue 
high. 

Sinclair Pennsylvania (SE) (Sinclair 
Refining Co., Inc.) 35c. Carbon 
residue high. 

Veedol (E) 
Water Assoc. 
residue high. 

Wards Vitalized (PC)* (Montgomery 
Ward & Co.) 19¢ in bulk. 

Wolf's Head (SE) (Wolf's Head Oil 
Refining Co.) 35c. Carbon residue 


30c, (W) 
Oil Co.) 


35c (Tide 
Carbon 


high. 
Zerolene (PC) (Standard of Cali- 
fornia) 16c per qt. in bulk. 


C. Not Recommended 


Cycol (Associated Oil Co.) 16c per 
qt. in bulk. Low viscosity index. 
Golden Shell (PC)* (Shell Oil Co.) 
26c per qt. in bulk. Mislabeled as 
to SAE viscosity number. 

Macmillan Ring Free (PC) (Mac- 
millan Petroleum Corp.) 36c per 
qt. in bulk. Mislabeled as to SAE 
viscosity number. 

Sunoco (E) (SE) (The Sun Oil Co.) 
25c. Very low viscosity index. 


SAE 30 
A. Recommended 

All State Cross Country (E) (Dis- 
tributed by Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 
10-qt. can, $1.87. 

Allantic Q@ Quality (E)* (SE)* (At- 
lantic Refining Co.) 25c. 

Bureau Premium (E) (Distributed 
by G.L.F. Coop.) 5 gal., $4.35. 

Champlin ITi-V-I (W) (Champlin Re- 
fining Co.) 35c. 

Cities Service (Cities Service Oil Co.) 
25c. 

Esso No. 3 (E) (Standard Oil Co.) 35c. 
Gulfpride (E)* (SE)* (Gulf Oil Corp.) 
35c. 
Havoline (E) (W)* (The Texas Co.) 

Ilyvis (W)* (Hyvis Oils) 35c. 

Mobilail A (E)* 30c, (SE)* 35c 
(Socony Vacuum Oil Co.) 

Nth (\V) (Continental Oil Co.) 30c. 

Opaline (SE) (\WV)* (Sinclair Refin- 
ing Co., Inc.) 25c. 

Quaker State (SE)* (W)* (Quaker 
State Oil Refining Co.) 35c. 

Radar (PC) (Golden Eagle Oil Co.) 
31c per qt. in bulk. 

Sinclair Pennsylvania (SE) (Sinclair 
Refining Co., Inc.) 35c. 

Skelly Tagolene Fortified (W)* (Skelly 
Oil Co.) 30c. 

Texaco (\V) (The Texas Co.) 25c. 

Wards Supreme Quality (E) (Dis- 
tributed by Montgomery Ward & 
Co.) 5 gal., $4.25. 


B. Intermediate 
Cross Country (PC) (Distributed by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 20c per qt. 


in bulk. 
viscosity number. 


Mislabeled as to SAE 


Golden Shell (PC)* (Shell Oil Co.) 
26c per qt. in bulk. 

Macmillan Ring Free (SE) (WW) (PC, 
in bulk) (Macmillan Petroleum 
Corp.) 35c. 

Mobiloil YDA (\V)* (Socony Vacuum 


Oil Co.) 35c. Mislabeled as to 
SAE viscosity. 
Pennsoil (SE) (W) (The Pennzoil 


Co.) 35c. Carbon residue high. 

Phillips 66 (W) (Phillips Petroleum 
Co.) 30c. 

Shell-X-100 (\V)* (Shell Oil Co.) 35c. 
Mislabeled as to SAE viscosity. 

Texaco (PC)* (The Texas Co.) 25c 
per qt. in bulk. 

Veedol (E) 30c, (W) 35c (Tide Water 
Assoc. Oil Co.) Carbon residue high. 

Wards Commander (E) (Distributed 
by Montgomery Ward & Co.) Three 
2-gal. cans, $2.88. 

Wards Vitalized (PC)* (Distributed 
by Montgomery Ward & Co.) 19¢ 
per qt. in bulk. 

Wolf's Head (SE)* (Wolf's Head Oil 
Refining Co.) 35c. Carbon residue 
high. 

Zerolene (PC) (Standard of California) 
16c per qt. in bulk. 


C. Not Recommended 
Cycol (PC) (Associated Oil Co.) 16c 
per qt. in bulk. Low viscosity index. 
Gold Crest (E) (Distributed by Sears 
Roebuck & Co.) 10-qt. can, $1.03. 
Very low viscosity index. 
Sunoco (E) (SE) (The Sun Oil Co.) 
25c. Very low viscosity index. 


Important Correction to Report in July 1946 
Bulletin re Kenmore and Whirlpool 


N an effort to get reports to 

subscribers at the earliest 
possible date on certain new 
appliances, CR has had to re- 
fer some of the most urgent ap- 
pliance tests te outside labora- 
tories. An unfortunate error 
was made by the laboratory in 
its tentative and preliminary 
report of findings on two of the 
washing machines reported in 
the July BULLETIN, pages 13 
and 14, concerning the Sears 
Kenmore, No. 53230, and the 


Washing Machines 


Nineteen Hundred Corp.’s 
Whirlpool, Model 51230. 

The directions indicating the 
amount of water to be used for 
washing were not followed by 
the technician conducting the 
test on these two washers, and 
as a result, the tubs were un- 
derfilled. Both washers when 
retested with the correct water 
level gave better performance 
than in the washing tests pre- 
viously made. Actually, when 
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the test was rerun with the 
correct amount of water, the 
Scars Kenmore’s washing per- 
formance was good, and fairly 
close to that of the Maytag 
(May 1946 BULLETIN). The 
washer is thus re-rated B.' 
The Whirlpool washer, when 





1 In the pre-war years, CR did not rate washing 
machines with power wringers higher than C. Not 
Recommended, irrespective of their qualit-es 
in other respects. In view of the present critical 
shortage of home washing machines of all types, 
and the ‘act that wringer-type machines will 
probably be the only ones available in appreciable 
quantity for some time, the better and safer ma- 
chines of this type will be rated B. Intermediate, 
for the present. 





€ 





retested, gave a washing per- 
formance about equal to that 
of the Maytag (which was the 
machine that had hitherto 
given the highest washing ef- 
fectiveness of any washing ma- 
chine tested in the 1946 series). 
However, this washing ma- 
chine, for reasons indicated in 
footnote 1 on page 20, does not 
receive a higher rating than the 
B rating previously given it. 
The repeat tests on washing 
effectiveness of the Montgomery 
Ward's No. 846 gave the same 
results as previously. How- 
ever, for convenience of read- 
ers, the listing of the JA/ont- 
gomery Ward is repeated be- 


low, with those of Sears Ken- 
more and Whirlpool. 


B. Intermediate 


Monigomery Ward's No. 846. $63.95, 
plus freight. Performance on wash- 
ing test a little better than Bendix, 
decidedly less good than Maytag. 
Efficiency of wringing action good. 
The water left in the clothes was 
about 95% of the weight of the dry 
clothes. 1 

Sears Kenmore, Model 53230 (Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.) $67.75. plus freight. 
Similar to but not identical with 
Whirlpool. Performance on washing 
test guod; fairly close to qiat of the 


Maviag, Model E2-LP, the best 
washer in this respect hitherto 
tested. Efficiency of wringing ac- 


the water left in the 
100% of the 


tion good; 
clothes was about 


weight of the dry clothes. | 
Whirlpool, Model 51230 (Nineteen 
Hundred Corp., St. Joseph, Mich.) 
$85.75, Zone 2. Performance on 
washing test about equal to that 
of the Afaytag. Efficiency of wring- 
ing action very good; the water left 
in the clothes was about 90% of the 
weight of the dry clothes. 2 


* * *& 


The statement that effective- 
ness of washing was “‘slightly 
superior to Sears Kenmore” 
should be deleted from the list- 
ing of the Electro-Mite, Model 
D60cy, “portable’’ washer in 
the August 1946 BULLETIN, 
page 15, col. 3, as that state- 
ment is now known to be in- 
correct. 


“Doped” or “Premium” 


“THE cry “something new has 
been added” only too fre- 
quently is used to lift merchan- 
dise out of its common sur- 
roundings or breathe new life 
into a sagging sales campaign. 
Just as often a small improve- 
ment, comparable, perhaps, to 
a mole hill when closely scruti- 
nized, may be puffed up 
through clever advertising to 
the impressiveness of a moun- 
tain. Recent advertising prac- 
tice has been much given to 
the generous use of technical 
data and chemical terms to 
awe the public. It is a sound 
rule for the general reader who 
does not have technical knowl- 
edge or training that when such 
data, and tests allegedly car- 
ried out, are not fully and 
completely explained, one is 
wise always to take them with 
the proverbial grain of salt. 
Many have recently seen 
huge posters spring up on bill- 
boards praising the ‘“‘New Tri- 
ton, the oil you change only 


Motor Oil 


twice a year.”” A small leaf- 
let followed this advertising 
splurge describing in more de- 
tail the various new ingredients 
of the oil that makes it ‘“‘su- 
perior.”’ 

The lubricating oils on the 
market vary considerably. 
They vary in sludging ten- 
dencies, with the paraffin type 
of oil the most stable, and the 
naphthene or western oil the 
most unstable. Methods of re- 
fining the various oils also in- 
fluence this property greatly. 
Oils also vary in their behavior 
with temperature changes, the 
oils of highest viscosity index 
(least change in viscosity with 
temperature) being the more 
desirable. There is also some 
variation in oils in respect to 
“film strength.’’ This prop- 
erty is not very important in 
passenger cars since even the 
humblest of lubricating oils 
possesses a film strength or 
lubricating cushion far higher 
than is required by the 2000 Ib. 


per square inch bearing pres- 
sure that appears as a prac- 
tical maximum in such cars. 
Other characteristics that may 
vary with origin of the stock 
and methods of refining are 
carbon residue, color, gravity, 
flash and fire points, etc. 

The development of hun- 
dreds of various chemicals, 
which, if added to oils in 
amounts of 0.1% to several 
percent, would add a number 
of *‘virtues”’ to the oil, started 
some 10 years ago when Diesel 
engines were giving their own- 
ers no end of trouble. Rings 
would stick regularly and the 
hot blow-by gases, carrying 
fuel soot, and unburned fuel, 
caused rapid deterioration of 
the oil in the crankcase. Under 
pressure and with the coopera- 
tion of the Diesel manufactur- 
ers, some compounds were 
found that could be added to 
the oils to lessen or eliminate 
the trouble. While a number 
of problems were solved by 
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such doped oils in heavy-duty 
equipment, new problems de- 
veloped because of them. (It 
is a common occurrence that 
improvement brings new prob- 
lems in its train. This was 
true of the superheterodyne 
circuit in radio, for example, 
which afforded great advan- 
tages in manufacture but had 
vitally important disadvan- 
tages for the consumer; it was 
true also of the fluid transmis- 
sions and vacuum-assisted 
gearshifts in automobiles.) 
The group of additives in- 
cludes pour point depressants, 
compounds which added to oils 
in small concentrations will 
lower the temperature at which 
the oils solidify. Other addi- 
tives will improve the viscosity 
index of oils. Another family 
of additives will improve re- 
sistance to oxidation with 
some members of the family 
acting also as corrosion inhibi- 
tors. Still other compounds 
have the effect of increasing the 
oiliness or film strength of the 
oil. More recent members of 
the additive group are the de- 
tergents, usually certain soaps 
or esters, which have the 
ability of holding a number of 
impurities in suspension, so 
that they do not settle out as 
sludge until the detergent is 
used up or its saturation point 
has been reached. , 
Additives of the above group 
have been used to good advan- 
tage for a number of years in 
heavy-duty equipment, such as 
trucks and tractors, especially 
Diesel units. These additives 
have created new problems, 
such as greater sensitivity of 
oils to moisture, at times in- 
creased bearing corrosion and 
greater oil consumption. 
Some of the additives, which 
break down in service, may 
occasionally form solid sub- 
stances of an abrasive nature. 





Editor’s Note: 


S CR pointed out in 

the August issue, 
many oils are presently be- 
ing ‘‘doped’’ with various 
additives designed to lower 
the pour point, inhibit oxi- 
dation, improve viscosity 
index, increase ‘‘oiliness,”’ 
or produce a detergent or 
cleansing action in the en- 
gine. Such doped oils (ex- 
tensively used during the 
war in military engines) are 
commonly called ‘‘heavy- 
duty”’ oils when designed 
for heavy-duty industrial e- 
quipment, and ‘‘premium”’ 
oils when to be used in 
motor cars. 

Much subscriber interest 
has been aroused by the 
claims made for such pro- 
ducts. CR, therefore, pre- 
sents herewith an analysis 
of the claims made for one 
of these oils, Triton (Union 
Oil Co.). This study will, we 
believe, help subscribers 
reach conclusions as to the 
value to drivers of ordinary 
passenger cars not only of 
Triton, but of other new 
and special brands of oil of 
similar character. The addi- 
tives used in some of these 
oils, formulated origi- 
nally to meet the special 
needs of military vehicles 
used, of course, in abnorma! 
and severe service, have 
their applications, but are 
not of present importance 
to the average driver of a 
passenger car in normal ser- 
vice. 











These solids are usually 
retained by the oil filter 
if one is used. In spite, how- 
ever, of these occasional 
troubles caused by the addi- 
tives, and the higher price of 
doped oils, the advantages of 
such an oil in heavy-duty opera- 
tion and equipment far out- 
weigh its disadvantages. 
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But now comes the ‘$64 


question”’: If the use of doped 
oils is necessary in heavy-duty 
equipment, is it justified and 
beneficial in ordinary motor 
oils? After all, heavy-duty 
operation differs greatly from 
use of a passenger car by the 
average motorist. While 
trucks or tractors labor at or 
near full load or even at over- 
loads for hours or days at a 
time, the life of a passenger car 
is spent to a considerable ex- 
tent in stopping, starting, 
idling and short runs, or runs 
at low speed and light load. 
Asa rule, and this is a very im- 
portant statement for the con- 
sumer to remember: Passenger 
car lubrication is not at all a 
difficult problem, and many, per- 
haps most, motor oils are of 
good enough quality and will 
give satisfaction for the vast ma- 
jority of motor car users. Thus 
it is entirely out of order that 
this vast majority who can get 
along on a standard grade and 
standard price oil, should be 
urged to buy a special prem- 
ium oil that will be of little 
use to any but the few drivers 
who abuse their cars or must 
drive them regularly or often 
under extraordinary con- 
ditions. 

This brings us to Union Oil 
Company’s leaflet display- 
ing the virtues of the “New 
Triton” motor oil. A diagnosis 
of their claims may be helpful. 

“The Motor Oil you change 
only 2 times a year.”’ This idea 
is in no sense a new one, but it 
is new for it to be expressed by 
an oil company, for in past 
years, oil companies have taken 
great pains to encourage frequent 
oil changes. For years, adver- 
tising and service-station sales- 
manship have told us to change 
oil every 1000 miles; some 
have urged an oil change even 
at every 500 miles, and for 


years many motorists have 
dumped good oil. Now we are 
to change oil twice a year or 
every 4000 to 5000 miles. Dur- 
ing that time we will add about 
8 quarts of new make-up oil, 
which will go a long way to- 
ward keeping the oil in fair 
condition. Many people have 
followed this procedure even 
with good non-doped Iubri- 
cants with no ill effects. There 
are possible, although not usu- 
ally important, hazards in this 
practice hecause of the pos- 
sibility of dilution of the lubri- 
cant with unburned fuel or the 
collection of moisture from con- 
densation, but neither of these 
difficulties is taken care of by the 
use of a doped oil. 

‘** New Triton’ lasts far longer 
than any oil you've ever known 
before because tt contains special 
war-developed, war-proven com- 
pounds...."’ If these ‘“‘mir- 
acle’’ compounds are war-de- 
veloped and war-proven, they 
certainly would be available to 
other refiners, and there is no 
reason to believe that 77riton’s 
oil or any other company’s 
oil will have a monopoly on any 
desirable doping processes or 
ingredients. 

“New Triton superiority 
shown by these results. 

“1. Corrosion test.” Corro- 
sion curves are shown compar- 
ing ‘“‘New Triton” with a 
“straight mincral oil.’’ Accord- 
ing to these curves the straight 
mineral oil shows a_ bearing 
loss 14 times as high as that of 
““New Triton.”” What oil is 
this ‘‘straight mineral oil"? Is 
it perchance the old Triton? 
(In order to show improve- 
ment due to additives, the 
usual technical approach is to 
show corrosion curves of the 
same oil with and without the 
additives.) If this “straight 
mineral oil’’ showing such high 
corrosion rate is the old-style 


Triton, we are tempted to ask 
the question whether motor 
cars that used it have any bear- 
ings left in. The answer to this 
apparent puzzle appears on the 
left side of the chart where it 
is noted that the test used is 
a “heavy duty oil corrosion 
test.” The implication is that 
if this oil is good for heavy-duty 
equipment it should be won- 
derful for your car, which, to 
say the least, is a case of the 
advertising department’s tak- 
ing unwarranted liberties with 
technical data. 

“2. Load-carrying ability. 
New Triton has 40% greater 
load carrying ability than 
straight mineral oils.’’ So what! 
What will vou do with the 
extra load-carrying ability 
when you get it? It is gener- 
ally considered that in popular 
cars, load-carrying ability is no 
problem since straight mineral 
oils even of questionable qual- 
ity have a surplus of this qual- 
ity. Here again we notice that 
passenger cars are gently 
pushed into the heavy-duty 
truck and tractor class. 

Now suppose you drive six 
months with the New Triton 
without draining and then have 
an engine failure. Like most 
motorists you will blame the 
oil. If you seek redress, you 
may be asked the question of 
how many miles and how fast 
you have driven. It may be 
pointed out to you that the 
leaflet states: “... under 
normal driving conditions you 
need only 2 oil changes a year.” 
What is the criterion of nor- 
mality? One might argue that 
normal driving conditions 
means a motor in good condi- 
tion, no speed above 40 miles 
an hour, mileage not over 10,- 
000 miles per year, no driving 
conditions calling for an excess 
of “stop-and-go” operation 
that tends to build up dilution, 


etc. At one time the prospec- 
tive purchaser is told that this 
oil is built for heavy-duty con- 
ditions, and at the next mo- 
ment, he is warned—if he is a 
close reader—that the oil can 
be used as recommended only 
“under normal driving condi- 
tions.’’ However, even if you 
are not classed as a normal 
driver, an investigation will 
show in practically every case, 
that engine failures in motor 
cars are rarely caused by 
use of a lubricating oil of an 
inferior quality, but rather by 
lack of sufficient oil. Lack of 
oil, lack of cooling water, gaso- 
line of a “gummy” character, 
leaky head gaskets, warped pis- 
tons, or other mechanical de- 
fects (rather than the wrong 
brand of oil) are the causes pri- 
marily responsible for serious 
engine troubles. This would 
mean then that, as a rule, 7771- 
ton with or without the addi- 
tive could be used for 3000 to 
4000 miles between drains if 
the motor is in good condition 
and none of the above sug- 
gested abnormalities exist. 
This also means that additive 
or no additive, bearing failure 
may result even after 500 miles 
if enough sand enters the 
crankcase or if enough gasoline 
washes down into the crank- 
case due to some unusual cir- 
cumstance or combination of 
circumstances such as poor 
combustion, poor gasoline, or 
excessive use of the choke. And 
of course the additive won't 
save the car when a cracked 
block or leaky gasket allows 
water and rust to join the 
crankcase oil. 

What is it then, you may 
ask, that this New Triton of- 
fers? It is claimed to contain 
a detergent which “... slowly 
cleans a dirty engine...."" Onc 
should add that if it cleans an 
engine, oil consumption is 
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likely to be increased consider- 
ably. Also, it would be fair to 
say that dirty motor car en- 
gines that will benefit from 
such a cleaning are in the 
minority. 

The Triton oil is also claimed 
to contain an antioxidant 
which reduces corrosion and 
the claim states: ‘Ordinary 
oils, after 1000 miles or so of 
driving, may develop harmful 
acidity and corrode certain types 
of bearings.”’ Since admittedly 
such acids may develop, one 
could assume, as is borne out 
by actual tests, that they do 
not do so as a rule, but only 
under abnormal conditions. 
Experience also bears out the 
contention that bearing cor- 
rosion failures in motor cars 
are a rarity and are as likely to 
happen with improperly tested 
“doped oils’’ as with straight 
mineral oils. 

Triton oil is also claimed to 
contain a compound to increase 
the film strength of the oil. 
This has been shown before to 


have little bearing on average 
motor oil performance. To 
sum up, it may be said that 
heavy-duty equipment does 
greatly benefit by the use of 
doped oils. Such oils are even 
considered necessary in many 
types of engines. On the other 
hand, in the present-day motor 
cars and with normal driving 
conditions, doped oils are not 
necessary and may even be of 
questionable value. Antioxi- 
dants to prolong the life of the 
oil may have some merit, and 
so-called premium motor oils 
containing additives may be 
worth the money to the driver 
who uses his car consistently 
hard. In his special case, how- 
ever, he should not blindly 
change his oil twice a year, but 
watch it as he has heretofore, 
and if he suspects high dilution 
or dirt,,sand or water, or a 
mechanical defect that causes 
the oil to deteriorate too fast, 
make more frequent oil 
changes, as the conditions ob- 
served may actually require. 





The average motorist will 
scarcely be able to tell any 
difference in maintenance or 
car operating cost whether he 
uses a doped oil or a good grade 


of straight motor oil. Too 
many variables enter into the 
cost picture, and probably the 
greatest of these variables is 
the owner himself. It is a 
well-known fact that one man 
will run his car for 80,000 miles 
or more without any trouble 
while his neighbor begins to 
spend significant sums for 
maintenance at half that mile- 
age or less. 

What future car design will 
bring is hard to predict, but it 
may well be the case that, in 
the future, engines will be so 
changed in design as to require 
the qualities of a doped oil. 
Until some possible future day 
when doped oils are a necessity 
for the typical car, it will be 
well to view the claims for 
miracle oils with reserve, and 
to mistake no mole hills for 
mountains. 





Off the Editor’s Chest 


(Continued from page 2) 





first handled the case resigned in 
the interval before the transac- 
tion was completed.) 

In another case, a consumer 
was given for Christmas a sub- 
scription to a well-known weckly 
picture magazine to which he al- 
ready subscribed. For four 
months he tried in vain by corre- 
spondence to have the gift ap- 
plied as an extension of his cur- 
rent subscription. Finally, he 
refused to accept the second copy 
from the post office. When this 
last step resulted in some action 
being taken in the magazine's 
subscription department which 
cut off his supply of the journal 


completely, he wrote a long letter 
outlining the problem to the edi- 
tor-in-chief, himself. Within a 
week he obtained immediate ac- 
tion from the circulation director 
who took personal charge of the 
very simple problem and straight- 
ened the whole thing out. 

One difficulty experienced at 
this time by many people who at- 
tempt to correspond with manu- 
facturers about their products or 
even to request catalogs, litera- 
ture, prices, etc., has been failure 
of the firm addressed to make any 
reply to letters, or perhaps they 
sent a form reply which did not 
bear on the question asked. Some 
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of this seeming indifference may 
be due to shortages of clerical 
help, which are certainly not the 
manufacturer’s fault in most 
cases; others are due to inex- 
perienced executives and clerks 
who are not particular about their 
responsibility to customers and 
prospective customers. If your 
first letter docs not reccive reason- 
ably prompt answer, write again 
by registered mail, “return re- 
ceipt requested.” In that way, 
you can at least be sure in future 
discussions of the matter that 
your letter was correctly ad- 
dressed and was delivered. It 

(Continued on page 31) 





@ Se PHONOGRAPH RECORDS === 


By Walter F, Grueninger 


Please Note: Prices quoted do not include taxes. In the ratings 
mediate; C, not recommended. 


ORCHESTRA 


Barroso: Brazil & Provost: Intermezzo. Boston Pops Or- 
chestra under Fiedler. 2 sides, Victor 10-1219. 75c. To 
realize fully the lack of dynamic direction in Brazil, compare it 
with Morton Gould's performance in Columbia Set 593. 
Overside fares better, though I prefer this popular motion 
picture music arranged for solo violin. Recording clear but 
in Brazil | look for more percussion. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Copland: A Lincoln Portrait. Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York under Rodzinski with Kenneth Spencer 
(narrator). 4 sides, Columbia Set X 266. $2.85. The work, 
played by several major orchestras during the past four 
seasons, combines music you have heard, Lincoln comments 
you have heard, and some new music. Performance and re- 
cording admirable. Interpretation AA 

, Fidelity of Recording AA 


Music of Fritz Kreisler. Andre Kostelanetz and His Orches- 
tra. 6 sides, Columbia Set 614. $4.05. Melodic music loved 
by nearly all who hear it. Played with good taste and re- 
corded skillfully. Included are “Caprice Viennois,” ““Tam- 
bourin Chinois,” ‘‘The Old Refrain,’ “Stars in My Eyes,” 
“Liebesleid,”’ ‘‘Liebesfreud.”’ Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Mozart: Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail—Overture. London 

Philharmonic Orchestra under Beecham. 2 sides, Victor 

11-9191. $1. Animated overture. Illuminating interpreta- 

tion; recording made in England reveals greater dynamic 
contrast than usual in English or American recordings. 

Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Offenbach: Tales of Hoffman—Barcarolle & Romberg: 
Faithfully Yours. Sigmund Romberg and His Orchestra. 2 
sides, Victor 11-9222. $1. Light numbers played by an or- 
chestra of less than symphonic proportions with good taste, 
recorded with appropriate balance. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Respighi: The Pines of Rome. The Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Ormandy. 6 sides, Columbia Set 616. $3.85. The 
composer describes, in four sections, the old trees which 
dominate the Roman landscape. ... . the pines of the Villa 
Borghese, pines near a catacomb, pines of the Janiculum, 
pines of the Appian Way. The performance lacks the blazing 
fire and incisiveness the work requires. The recording, though 
apparently wide-ranged, seems muffled at times and over- 
monitored. Yet, it is as well performed and better recorded 
than the competitive Paris Conservatory discs, Victor 11917/8. 
Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Strauss: Village Swallows Waltzes. Boston Pops Orchestra 
under Fiedler. 2 sides, Victor 11-9189. $1. Undistinguished 
waltzes complete with warbling bird whistle. Routine per- 
formance, good recording. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Thompson: The Testament of Freedom. Harvard Glee Club, 
G. Wallace Woodworth, Choral Director, and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Koussevitzky. 6 sides, Victor 
Set 1054. $3.85. Randall Thompson has set four passages 
from Jefferson's writings to this choral-orchestral music which 
is conservative, direct, dramatic, uninspired. The _per- 
formance of the orchestra surpasses that of the chorus. Words 
are unintelligible but they appear on the inside cover of the 
album. The orchestra at times is nearly obliterated by the 
chorus. Side 2 of my set wavers in pitch near the label. 
Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording A 


AA indicates highly recommended; A, recommended; B., inter- 


Tchaikovsky: Humoresque & Solitude. Hollywood Bowl 
Symphony Orchestra under Stokowski. 2 sides, Victor 11- 
9187. $1.. Symphonic transcriptions by Stokowski which 
do not appeal to me. Stokowski’s performance of Solitude, 
with the All American Crchestra, was poorly recorded by 
Columbia. The recording of Solitude on this disc—little 
better—is overmonitored and lacks depth found in better re- 
cordings. Short measure on both sides. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Wagner: Siegfried Idyll. Philharmonic-Symphony Ofchestra 
of New York under Rodzinski. 4 sides, Columbia Set X 265. 
$2.85. This tender work, constructed principally from themes 
appearing in the third act of Siegfried, was first performed as a 
gift on Christmas morning outside Cosima’s bedroom. If the 
present performance lacks a little of the warmth of the 
Vienna _Philharmonic-under-Bruno-Walter performance in 
Victor Set G 12, not in the current catalogue, that is not to 
say it is a bad performance. The recording is excellent, 
slightly better than Bruno Walter's and surfaces are more 
quiet excepting Side 2, which swishes. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER 


Boccherini: Sonata No. 2. Piatigorsky (cello), Pavlovsky 
(piano). 2 sides, Columbia 71785. $1.05. Seldom played 
work performed within the scope of the composer's intentions 
Correct balance between instruments but the cello tone has 
been recorded more vibrantly elsewhere. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Brahms: Hungarian Dances. Erica Morini (violin). 6 
sides, Victor Set 1053. $3. Brilliant, famous dances per- 
formed with dexterity and charm by the world’s foremost 
woman violinist. Included are Dances No. 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 17 
The ensemble would have benefited had the microphone been 
a foot closer to the piano but it is a small point for the record- 
ing, aside from this, is excellent. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Elgar: Salut D'Amour & Debussy: La Fille Aux Cheveux de 
Lin. Menuhin (violin). 2 sides, Victor 10-1220. 75c. Encore 
numbers played less serenely than customary. Good balance. 
Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Grieg: Berceuse & Album Leaf. Warold Bauer (piano). 

sides, Victor 10-1217. 75c. Slight numbers played with 

mannerisms. Tubby recording. Interpretation B 
Fidelity of Recording B 


Novacek: Perpetuum Mobile & Villa Lobos: O Canto do 
Cysno Negro. Ricardo Odnoposoff (violin). 2 sides, Victor 
10-1228. 75c. One of the rising young violinists plays two 
encore numbers. The first exhibits his technique, the second, 
for which I care little, his tone. Balance and recording, ex- 
cellent. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Prokofieff: Overture on Hebrew Themes (Op. 34, Sextette). 
Nowinski, Ockner, Milofsky, Forstat, Weber, Rivkin. 2 sides, 
Disc 4020. $2. A modest work, likely to mean most to those 
who recognize the themes. The balance is poor, bringing the 
clarinet and violin far too forward. Pressed on ‘‘vinylite”’ 
which, in this case, wore down a steel needle about as quickly 
as a shellac record and offered no less surface noise. 
Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording B 


VOCAL 


Schubert: Ave Maria & Standchen. Nelson Eddy (baritone). 
2 sides, Columbia 71786. $1.05. Probably Schubert's most 
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familiar songs, presented in English. Mr. Eddy gives a some- 
what deadpan performance but he must have been hampered 
by the horribly jerky orchestral accompaniment. The balance 
is good. Better performances of both numbers are already 
catalogued. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Schubert: Songs from Die Schine Millerin. Lotte Lehmann 
(soprano). 14 sides, Columbia Set 615. $8.25. The most 
popular song cycle and certainly a great work of twenty songs. 
Nineteen are recorded here, the familiar ‘‘Ungeduld” omitted, 
according to the album notes, because “‘previous recording 
commitments have prevented Mme. Lehmann from includ- 
ing this song."” Mme. Lehmann sings it on Victor disc 1731 
of Set 292. A few minor vocal shortcomings which go al- 
most unnoticed in the concert hall are evident here but on the 
whole the interpretation is on a very high plane, indeed. Re- 
cording of the voice is first rate but the piano is a foot or two 
too far from the microphone. All sides are not recorded at 
the same volume level nor with equal clarity. Superior to 
Columbia Set 317 in which Ernst Wolff sings and accompanies 
himself at the piano. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


LIGHT AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Fleeson-von Tilzer: I'll Be with You in Apple Blossom Time 
& Heyman-Rozsa: Strange Love. Elliot Lawrence and His 
Orchestra. 2 sides, Columbia 36999, 50c. An old favorite 
and a new one, both slow numbers performed in strict fox- 
trot time. Vocal soloist Jack Hunter drags, as do most 
crooners, but he is more acceptable than many of his col- 
leagues. Good depth to the recording, though there is an 
unnatural razor-edge quality about the singing. 
Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Herbert: Thine Alone & Youmans: Through the Years. 

Igor Gorin (baritone). 2 sides, Victor 10-1201. 75c. Sung 
in a rich, full voice touched with foreign accent. 

Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Kern: All the Things You Are & Youmans: Carioca. Johnnie 
Guarnieri (piano) with guitar and percussion. 2 sides, Ma- 
jestic 1054. 75c. All the Things opens in the style of an early 
classical composer, goes on to foxtrot tempo, then returns to 
more classic hokum. Overside stays to strict tempo and is 
good of its kind. Audible surfaces. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Kern: Can't Help Lovin’ dat Man & Bill. Thelma Carpenter 

(vocalist). 2 sides, Majestic 1028. 75c. Less interesting 
performances of this ‘‘Show Boat"’ music I have not heard. 

Interpretation C 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Music of Jerome Kern. Andre Kostelanetz and His Orchestra. 
8 sides, Columbia Set 622. $4.85. Delightful music familiar 
to most listeners arranged as a medley of twenty numbers. 
Included are “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes,”’ ‘‘The Song is 
You,” “Look for the Silver Lining,” ‘‘Who,” “Only Make Be- 
lieve,"’ ‘Why Do I Love You,” “Ol’ Man River,” etc. Ar- 
ranged with fewer frills than usual for Kostelanetz, played 
expertly, recorded with luster. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


I Dream of Brownie with the Light Blue Jeans 
& Katz-Jones: Jones Polka. Spike Jones and His City 
Slickers. 2 sides, Victor 20-1894. 50c. The takeoff on 
Jeannie is fun, but don’t expect laughs from the other side 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Porter: What is this Thing Called Love & I've Got you Under 
My Skin. Betty Rhodes (vocalist). 2 sides, Victor 20-1942. 
50c. An outstanding disc of its kind for the colorful per- 
formance of Miss Rhodes, the skillful orchestral accompani- 
ment, the full bodied recording. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


A Cole Porter Review. David Rose and His Orchestra. 8 
sides, Victor Set P 158. $2.75. The set, dedicated to the 20th 
anniversary of sound motion pictures, is produced in con- 


Meyer-Jones: 





which presents these 
Il am 
still an admirer of Cole Porter despite the monotonous, lacka- 
daisical performances, the dull arrangements and indifferent 


junction with the film, ‘“‘Night and Day,” 
songs and some scenes from the life of the composer. 


recording heard here. All instrumental. The catalogues al- 
ready contain more desirable recordings of nearly all sides. 
Included are “Night and Day,” “In the Still of the Night,” 
“Love for Sale,” “I’ve Got You under My Skin,” ‘‘Begin the 
Beguine,”’ etc. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Rodgers: Carousel-Soliloguy. James Melton (tenor). 2 
sides, Victor 11-9116. $1. An expectant father lets his 
imagination roam over the future of his son. . . .but what if 
it’s a girl? The’number sounded dull to me in the Broadway 
production, dull at a Carnegie Pop Concert, and dull on this 
record. Melton’s diction and dramatic style, however, are 
commendable. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Romberg: Who Are We to Say & When I Grow too Old to 

Dream. Allan Jones (tenor). 2 sides, Victor 10-1126. 75c. 
Pleasant singing of a tiresome song and a familiar one. 

Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Gems from Sigmund Romberg Shows (Vol. 1). Genevieve Rowe 
(soprano), Lillian Cornell (mezzo), Eric Mattson (tenor), 
Lawrence Brooks (baritone). Sigmund Romberg and His 
Orchestra. 8 sides, Victor Set 1051. $3.75. Solos and duets 
—‘One Kiss,” “Softly as in a Morning Sunrise,” ‘One 
Alone,” ‘“‘Romance”’ from ‘‘The Desert Song,” ‘‘Deep in My 
Heart,” “‘Drinking Song” from ‘‘The Student Prince,” ‘Will 
You Remember,” ‘“‘When I Grow Too Old to Dream,”” The 
soloists carry on pleasantly but not distinctively. On the 
whole, light-voiced Genevieve Rowe stands out though bari- 
tone Brooks runs a close second. Chorus supplements their 
work and the guiding hand of the composer assures an au- 
thentic performance, if not a memorable one. Depth to the 
orchestra and good balance with the voice characterize the 
recording. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Youmans: Tea for Two and Hallelujah. Russ Case and His 

Orchestra. 2 sides, Victor 20-0408. $1. Tea for Two would 

satisfy me if the vocal group which does one chorus were less 

blatant. The novel instrumental arrangement overside held 
my interest for two hearings. Strict tempo. 

Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 


International Night. Henri Rene and His Musette Orchestra. 
6 sides, Victor Set S 44. $3. Henri Rene, a popular orchestra 
leader in Europe prior to the war, has arranged melodies from 
the classics for his instrumental group (featuring accordion) 
into a “‘Marche Turque,”’ “Danse Hongroise,” ‘Polka Bo- 
hemien,”’ ‘Mazurka Polonaise,”’ etc. The result reminds one 
of the music heard in the better cafés of Paris, Budapest, 
Madrid. The melodies arranged—Liszt’s ‘‘Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 2,” Mozart’s ‘Turkish Rondo,” Tchaikovsky's 
“Capriccio Italienne,”” Dvorak’s ‘‘Slavonic Dance No. 10,” 
Smetana’s “Dance of the Comedians,’’ Chopin’s “Mazurka 
Op. 33, No. 2... Performance and recording topnotch. 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Richard Dyer-Bennet (tenor-guitarist). 6 sides’ 
Disc Set 609. $3. At least one of these songs goes back to the 
16th century. All are likely to be sung for years to come so 
long as we have experts like the 20th century minstrel, Dyer- 
Bennet, on hand to call them to our attention once in a while. 
Included are “Two Maids Went Milking,”’ ‘‘Westryn Wind,” 
“Brigg Fair,’’ “Going to Ballynure,” “‘Venezuela,”’ “Blow the 
Candles Out.” The recording is about the best this singer 
has had. Surface noise, though evident, is not excessive. 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


New England. Ralph Page (caller) and His 
New England Orchestra. 6 sides, Disc Set 630. $3.15. Six 
square dances featuring Ralph Page, “the singing caller.” 
Recording, acceptable. The accompanying 16 page booklet 
gives the calls. Interpretation A 
; Fidelity of Recording B 


Love Songs. 


Square Dances: 
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HIS section aims to give critical consumers a 
digest of opinion from a wide range of motion 
picture reviews, including the motion picture trade 
press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 19 


different periodicals in all. The motion picture 
ratings which follow thus do not represent the 
judgment of a single person, but are based on an 
analysis of critics’ reviews. 


The sources of the reviews are: 

Box Office, Chicago Daily Tribune, The Christian Century, Cue, Daily News 
(N.V.), The Exhthitor, Harrison's Reports, Mademoiselle, Motion Picture 
Herald, National Legion of Decency List, Newsweek, New York Herald 
Tribune, New York Times, Parents’ Magasine, Release of the D.A.R. Pre- 
riew Committee, Successful Farming, Time, Variety (weekly). and Unbiased 
Opinions of Current Motion Pictures which includes reviews by the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, the American Legion Auxiliary, National 
Film Music Council, and others. 


The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 
dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
and C (not recommended). , 

Audience suitability is indicated by ‘‘A”’ for 
adults, ‘““Y”’ for young people (14-18), and “C”’ for 
children, at the end of each line. 


Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 
adr—adventure hist—founded on historical incident 
biog—biography mel— melodrama 
¢e—in color (Technicolor, Cinecolor, mus—musical 

or Magnacolor) mvs—mtmystery 
car—cartoon nov—dramatization of a novel 
com—comedy rom—romance 
cri—crime and capture of criminals soc—social-problem drama 
doc—documentary trav— travelogue 
dr—drama war—dealing with the lives of people 
fan—fantasy in wartime 

wes— western 


A B C 
— OF 2 Bee. cs ccdcnsees aed mus-wes AY 
1 9 8 Adventure.. PR PR Lame mel A 
— 1 2 Alias Billy "ns wes AYC 
-- 1 i i — Ae peepee wes AYC 
8 5 - Anna and the weaned of Siam.. cane ee ae 
- = @&8 =" Ee a See cri- i-mel AYC 
1 10 2 Bad Bascom..... ipa ee mel AYC 
1 7 3 .-Badman’s Territory. rr Sere: wes AYC 
— 4 4 Bamboo Blonde, The.. ..mus-war-rom A 
11 4 Bandit of Sherwood Forest......hist-dr-c YC 
— 4 § Bedlam.. oe a acne gael 
— 3 3 Behind the Mask.. a era eel ahead cri-mel A 
ee ee LC oe mus-com A 
oo Rs os d06icnwkownedsnenee dr YC 
— 4 6 Blonde Alibi......................ert-com A 
— 3 3 Blondie’s Lucky Day.............. com AYC 
. ae el cri-mel A 
— 2 yi 6 =e dr-c AYC 
— 2 2 Border Bandits............... wes AYC 
— 2 1 Bowery Bombshell................ mel AYC 
S BB i kb sew ans dr AYC 
— 10 6 Breakfast in Hollywood.......... mus-com A 
— 5 9 Bride Wore Boots, The.............. com A 
— 3 California Gold Rush..............wes AYC 
5 2  vovvescscceencxas wes-c A 
—- 1 4 Caravan Trail, The.......... mus-wes-c AYC 
me OD EE I a cacccwicnscaese cri-mel A 
— 1 7 Catman of Paris, The.............cri-mel A 
1 8 4 Centennial Summer........... mus-com-c A 
— 2 9 Cinderella Jones................ mus-com A 
1 2 — Claudia and David................ com AYC 
— 1 7 Close Call for Boston Blackie.....cri-mys A 
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Cluny Brown........ 


Cockeyed Miracle, The....... 


Colorado Serenade 
Courage of Lassie. . 
Crack-Up 
Crazy Knights 
Crime of the Century 
Cuban Pete... 


Danger Woman. 
Dangerous Business 
Dark Alibi. 

Dark Corner, The 
Dark Horse, The 

Dark Is the Night 
Days and Nights 

Dead of Night 
Deadline for Murder 
Desert Horseman, The 
Devil Bat’s Daughter 
Devil’s Mask, The 
Devotion... 

Diary of a Chambermaid 
Ding Dong Williams 
Do You Love Me? 


Don’t Gamble with Strangers 


Down Missouri Way 
Dragonwyck.. 
Dressed to Kill. 
Drifting Along... 


Easy to Wed. 


Faithful in My Fashion 
Falcon’s Alibi, The 
Pegere......... 

Four Hearts....... 
Freddy Steps Out. 
French Key, The.. 
From This Day Forward 
Frontier Gunlaw 


Galloping Thunder. . 
Gay Blades.. 
Gay Cavalier, The.. 
Gay Intruders, The 


Gentleman Misbehaves, The. 


Gentlemen with Guns 
Ghost of Hidden Valley 
Gs onc a 

Glass Alibi, The. 

God's Country 

Great Day.. ; 
Green Years, ‘The 

Gun Town.... 
Gunning for Vengeance 


Harvey Girls, The..... 
Haunted Mine, The.. 
Heartbeat....... 


Henry tee dears 

Her Adventurous Night 
Her Kind of Man.. 
Holiday in Mexico. .. 
Home on the Range. 
Home Sweet Homicide 
Hoodlum Saint, The.. 
ree 
House of Horrors. . 
Hyman of the Nations... 
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eee fan A 


..mus-wes-c AYC 


dr-c AYC 
..cri-mel A 
cri-mel AYC 
cri-mel A 
mus-com AYC 


..mel A 
..cri-mel AYC 
mys-mel AYC 

cri-mel A 
com AYC 
war-dr A 
war-nov A 
mys-mel A 
cri-mel A 
mus-wes AYC 
mys-mel A 
mys-mel AY 
biog-dr AYC 
dr A 
mus-com AYC 
mus-com-c AY 
mys-mel A 
mus-com AYC 

..nov A 
mys-mel AYC 
mus-wes AYC 


mus-com-c A 


..rom A 
mus-cri-mel A 
..4a7r A 
mus-rom A 
.mus-com AY 
mys-mel A 
war-dr A 

wes AYC 
mus-wes A 
..com AYC 
mus-wes AYC 
war-nav AYC 
mus-com A 
.wes AYC 
..wes AYC 
mus-cri-mel A 
cri-mel A 
mel-c AYC 
.war-dr AYC 
Sree nov AY 
mus-wes A 
..wes AYC 


. .wes-mus-com-c A 


.wes AYC 

com 
mus-com 
..dr-¢ 

co acai com 
mus-cri-mel 
mus-com-c AYC 
mus-wes-c AYC 
....mys-mel A 
..mus-dr A 
.war-mel AYC 
..cri-mel A 


Ph Re Se Se Be 


~ mus-doc AYC 
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In Fast Company.. 
In Old Sacramento 
Inside Job.. 


It Shouldn’t Happen toa ‘Dog... ..com AYC 


Janie Gets Married. 
Joe Palooka, Champ.. 


Johnny Comes Flying Home.. 


Journey Together. . 
Junior Prom.. 
Just Before the Dawn... 


Kid from Brooklyn, The... 


Lady Luck 


Larceny in Her Heart... sa 


Leave Her to Heaven... 


Letter for Evie, A........... 


RY IE, occccccccsess 
BMCCED BEG. SMB. oc ccc cece 


Madonna’s Secret, The....... 


Make Mine Music. . 


Man from Rainbow Valley. 


Man Who Dared, The. . 
Mask of Diijon, The 
Masquerade in Mexico 
Miss Susie Slagle’s 
Monsieur Beaucaire. 


Murder in the Music Hall. . 
Murder is My Business.... 


My Pal Trigger. 
Mysterious Intruder... 


Navajo Trail, The 
Night and Day 

Night Editor 

Night in Casablanca, A 
Night in Paradise 


Night Train to Memphis. ae 


Notorious. . 


Notorious L one Wolf, ‘The. ; _ 


O.S.S.. 

Of Human Bondage. . 
One Exciting Week. . 
One More Tomorrow 
Open City 


..mel AYC 
..mus-wes AYC 


cri-mel A 


com AY 
..com AYC 
war-dr AYC 
.war-doc AY 
..mus-com YC 
cri-mys A 


mus-com-c AY 


A 

.mys-mel AY iy 
dr-c 

war-com + 

COM ¢£ 

-— 2 

com / 

..cOM £ 


.cri-mys A 
; _mus-car AYC 


.mus-wes-c AYC 


..cri-mel A 
..mys-mel A 
mus-com A 

..dr AYC 


..mus-com A 


.mus-mys-mel A 


..cri-mel A 


..mus-wes AYC 


..cri-mel A 


AY 

. .mus- biog- c A 
..cri-mel / 
com Ff 
fan-c . 
..mus-mel / 
-mys-mel / 
cri-mel . 


..war-mel / 
dr 
mus-com / 
_— 
..war-dr / 


Our Hearts Were Growing edt 


Outlaw, The. 


Partners in Time.... 
Passkey to Danger... 
Perilous Holiday....... 
Phantom Thief, The. 
Portrait of a Woman 


Postman Always Rings Twice, The.cri-dr y 


Prairie Rustlers 
Queen of Burlesque 


Rainbow Over Texas.... 
Rendezvous 24 
Renegades 

Resistance 

Return of Rusty 
Riverboat Rhythm 
Road to Utopia 

Roaring Rangers 


Romance of the West........ 


Runaround, The 


Scandal in Paris, A 
Scarlet Street 

Searching Wind, The 
Sentimental —-- 
Seventh Veil, The.. 

She Wrote the Book. . 
Sheriff of Redwood Valley... 
She-Wolf of London 


.. wes AYC 


mus-mel A 


mus-wes AYC 
mys-mel AYC 
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Sister Kenny. . 
Six P.M.. 
Six-Gun Man. 


Smooth as Silk........ 
So Goes My Love 
Somewhere in the Night 
Song of Arizona 
Song of Mexico...... 
Song of Old Wyoming... 
Specter of the Rose.. 


..btog AYC 
war-mus-dr A 
wes AYC 
mus-dr-c AYC 
cri-mel A 

com AYC 
cri-mel A 
mus-wes AYC 
mus-dr A 
muS-WeS-C a3 


dr A 


Spider Woman Strikes Back, The cri-mel . 


Spiral Staircase, The. 
Stagecoach Outlaws. . 
Step by Step......... 
Stolen Life, A 

Stormy Waters 

Strange Confession. ... 
Strange Conquest....... 
Strange Impersonation... 


Strange Love of Martha Ivers, The cri-mel . 


Strange Mr. ares The. 
Strange — 
Strange Voyage. . 

Stranger, The 

Sun Valley Cyclone. . 
ae 
Re 
Swamp Fire 

Symphonie d’Amour. 


Talk About a Lady 


Tars and Spars 


cri-mel . 
wes “YC 
.war-mel / 
dr # 

dr d 
cri-mys / 
dr / 

dr 


cri-mel / 
cri-mel / 
adv / 
war-mel . 
. wes AYC 
.wes AYC 
..mus-dr A 
.mel AYC 
mus A 


_.mus-com / 
war-mus-mel . 


Tarzan and the Leopard Woman.....adv . 


Ten Cents a Dance.. 
Terror by Night. 

Terrors on Horseback 
That Texas Jamboree 
They Made Me a Killer 
They Were Sisters 

Three Strangers. . 

Three Wise Fools..... 
Throw a Saddle on a Star 
Thunder Town 

Till the End of Time. . 
To Each His Own........ 
Trail of Kit Carson.... 
Trail to Vengeance. . 
Trouble Chasers. . 


Truth About Murder, The.. 
Two Guys from Milwaukee. . 
Two Sisters from Boston.... 


Two Smart People... 
Two-Fisted Stranger. . 


Under Arizona Skies.... 


Undercover Woman, The... 


Unknown, The. 


Vacation from Marriage 
Valley of the Zombies 
Virginian, The aS 


| 
1 
mus-com A 
| 
1 


muUs-COM z 
cri-mel AY 
.wes AYC 
mus-mel AYC 
cri-mel . 


com £ 
_mus-wes / 
wes AYC 

' ..dr A 
..war-dr A 
..wes AYC 
mus-wes AYC 
com A 

mel A 
..com AYC 
mus-com A 
cri-mel A 
wes AYC 


1 

1 
A 
C 

1 


.mus-wes AYC 
..cri-mel A 
mys A 


..war-com A 
cri- ow} A 


Wagon Wheels Westward.......... 


Walls Came 


Tumbling Down, The... 


Waltz Time.. 

Well- Groomed Bride, The 
West of the Alamo 
Whirlwind of Paris 
Wicked Lady, The.... 
Wife of Monte Cristo, The 
Without Dowry 

Without Reservations 


Yank in London, A 
Young Widow.... 
Youth Aflame 


Ziegfield Follies. ..... 


..mys-mel AY 
mus-com A 
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Off the Editor’s Chest 
(Continued from page 24) 





may be a good idea to make an 
extra carbon of your first letter, 
for “follow up” purposes, to be 
used just in case the manufacturer 
does fail to acknowledge or re- 
spond to your complaint. 

There are undoubtedly cases in 
which consumers, no matter how 
well founded their complaints or 
how well presented, will be given 
the run-around or have their Iet- 
ters ignored entirely. On the 
whole, however, CR has been im- 
pressed with the trouble that re- 
sponsible officials have gone to in 
cases that have been brought to 
their attention during the past 
few years to make reasonable 
adjustments of well-founded, 
clearly-presented complaints. 
This attitude will undoubtedly 
begin to permeate the lower hier- 
archies of business and manu- 
facturing concerns and sales or- 
ganizations as it becomes increas- 
ingly desirable to cultivate con- 
sumers’ good will to secure sales 


the practice of writing the head 
of a company, store, or manu- 
facturing concern when a con- 
sumer finds it impossible to secure 
a satisfactory adjustment of his 
complaint at a lower level, is one 
that more consumers should adopt 
as a matter of policy. 


It is not the mere letter of com- 
plaint or protest that is impor- 
tant. The statement of the case 
should be carefully and clearly 
worded, so that a busy executive 
can find out what is wrong, if 
possible, without the necessity of 
entering into further correspon- 
dence to obtain essential details 
needed to help him reach a pre- 
liminary decision. (Too often 
consumers consider vehemence in 
expressing their dissatisfaction a 
substitute for facts and informa- 
tion useful to the firm whose pro- 
duct is complained about, and 
they write letters that they think 
are forceful, but which neverthe- 
less fail to state just what the 
trouble is or just what sort of 
adjustment is wanted or ex- 
pected.) It is important to be 
clear, reasonable, and fair, and to 
make no statement which cannot 


will serve no useful purpose to 
insult the executive or his sales or- 
ganization or research depart- 
ment.) 


Don’t be too ready to blame 
the local dealer. He may not be 
even as well situated as you are 
to get adjustments, either be- 
cause he’s not good at letter- 
writing (many well-intentioned 
merchants have difficulty in find- 
ing cither the time, clerical help, 
or inspiration for preparing such 
correspondence) or because the 
factory in many cases will, as a 
matter of policy, make the dealer 
absorb as many of the costs due 
to’ defective products as it can. 
(This has often been true of big 
concerns which have national 
reputations and which sell a pro- 
duct that is so much in demand 
that dealers vie with one another 
to obtain the local agency for it.) 

The manufacturer may not care 
a great deal about your troubles, 
but if he is wise, he will be de- 
cidedly concerned about troubles 
you are having with his product 
which are likely to be representa- 
tive of difficulties experienced by 
many other purchasers of his 








Pens, fountain, ball-tippedt. Feb., 13-14; 


on a competitive basis. However, be completely substantiated. (It goods. 
. . Cleaning gadget Giiocere -Sepeaet. .. Aug., 24 Phonograph 
Abridged Cumulative Index Cleanser, all purpose (C.C.C.)t...... May, 30 neediest.......... Jan., 19-20; Feb., 15-17 
Coats, fur, high prices............... Aug., 3 Mar., 23-25; June, 9-1 
of Dt tati ee henna eee ee esced Feb., 19-23 Phonograph recordst............. each issue 
Cnp-anre permanents, - a 3 oo ~—~7 , 
: Ma. 0009606690000068 ay, 3; Aug., eveloping and printing, 
Previous 1946 Issues kits for home uset............. Mar., 19 commercial matl-ordert..... July, 19-20 
C 'R hB II 2 Gencumere’ Li a ae July, 14 ao, material for mending ft...Aug., 8 
Corrections an essure saucepanst.............. Pay -9 
onsumers esearc u etins emendationst........... Feb., 14; July, il Aug., il-1 
ad DRREIUE. cccccovecccccccsgecsvcess ug-. BERNE c cccccccessces Mar., 26-27; Apr., 7-9 
Ee a ee Jan., 3; Feb., 4, 29 June, 18; Aug., 9-16 
EE, icannsidecteeunes June, 21 Denture adhesive powderst........ Se 0 I BRINIG. oc ccccccoccccoccce June, 18-19 
Alaska highway, not for Diapers, babies’t................ ar., 14-17 Refrigerators, 
Sy PE cocescncceoscesces Aug., 3 GEN. cc ccccaccececenece June, 6-7 gas and kerosene (Servel)t........ June, 17 
Appliances, electric, Dog food, deleterious effects of Removers, paint, varnishf....... Apr., 12-14 
non-availability... bwin Apr., 29t; May, 15-16; insufficient protein............... Aug., Sewera, cleaning 
July, 15-16 Dry shaver (Vestpok)t........... July, 18-19 tree roots out off.............. Apr., 22-24 
Arsenic polsoning, Dustcloths, emulsion for treatingt..Apr.,26 Shampoo, creamt.................. Apr., 30 
PT -nnceccecnsnnnber Aug., 29-30 sn. cans heantené .each issue, page 2 Sheets, waterproof cribt......... Apr., 21-22 
Automobiles, 1946f.......... Dec. *45, 4, 5-8; Exposure meters, photographict. .. Jan., 29 Sink and drainboard mendert...... July, 30 
an., 5-15; Feb., 5-9; Fire exztinguishers}..............+.- June, 26 Skillets, new magnesium............ July, 4 
Mar., 10-14; Apr., 9-11; Flashlights, three newt... .. cbeabedeae May, 7 Soap, house and autot.............. May, 30 
May, 4, 12-13; June, 4,5 Gasket sealer Soap, Superfatted Basist........... Mar., 38 
Automobiles, 1947 Studebakert. . .July, 9-10 (Cross Country Gasket Maker)t...July,30 Steam Ironmst ................... Jan., 23-26 
Automobiles, front-wheel vs. rs nn be nnesseunseneransd Jul iv. 6-11 Stoves, electric tablet........... Aug., 18-20 
rear-wheel drive............... Apr., 19-21 Gasolines, new high-powered....... Apr., Strikes, slowed production. ........ Aua., 1@ 
increased operating cost......... une, 3 Special Bulletin 26 panne ON .Apr., Sweets, nutritional vwaluet.......... May, 25 
sieeping equipmentt............ Aug., 4 Hair tonics and a hair dyet...... June, 19-20 Telephone loud-speaking 
water-injection.............. July, 16-17 Houses, build now or wait?........ May, 5-7 intercommunicatingt............ May, 24 
Beetles, Japanese, controlling. ...... fue. ; i Pree ug., 5-8 Toasters, non-automatict......... July, = 
Beverages, carbonated .............. Jacks, automobilet.............. May, 23-24 Vacuum cleaners, English, in U. .. -Aug., 
Binoculars, prism............... June, ie Labels, clothing, misleading....... Aug., 3-4 Washer, portablet............. ua., i4- HH 
Butterfat helpful against B- Lenses, coated, photographict. . oer 17-20 Washing machinest. .Feb., 10-12; Nay, 8-12; 
vicamin deficiencies.............. Aug., 29 Lotions, handf. --.,Apr., 5-7 uly, 13-14 
Cameras, post-wart............. Aug., 16-17 Mayonnaise, test of 6 ‘brandst.. . x 13- 15 Water softenmerst................ Mar., 30-33 
GG, GONE cc ccccoccecd feeese June, 23-25 DEStIaM PUCCUTEST..... occ ccccccsecs each issue meee geen walls Aquetinit.. .May, 20-22 
Carpet sweeperst................ Mar., 20-23 Motor oil dope epannnndd .. Apr., 14-17 CT c<ctnacoschensebn July, 23-24 
Cement, household (Goodyear)t....July, 30  icenc enh edecedeseceed Aug., 13-14 _ & 2 Pe Aug., 22-24 
Cements: linoleumt; mendingft. . ae 38 | ae Jan., 15-18 Welding outfit, electric, 
St Pl «+ .ttenedkwenaneoaveeresd uly. 8 Pants, babies’ trainingt.. Pee home and farmt iieeesesesesa Apr., 17-19 
Chemical specialty productsf.. "oem 25-26 Pencils, glass-markingt. acco toes an Window glass, low-cost 
Cleaner, cooking utensils Pen, fountain (Esterbrook){..... July, 4 translucent coating.............. Aug., 17 
TTS 6ecccceuwexeoeeggusess May, 30 
Cleaner, householdt.......... July, 21- 3: 29 
““soapless crystals’’t............ June, 30 


June, 13-14; Aug., 20-22 
Permanent waves, home?t........ Mar.. 17-19 


tindicates that listings of names or brands 
are included. 
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Did you know that?— 


“Meat three times a day? 
Well, why not? Here, with 
a rich marshaling of mate- 
rial, is the gist of the case 
for the world’s meat eaters 
.... Here’s to Schlink and 
Phillips, the bringers of 
light, and to a thick, juicy 
steak under every broiler.”’ 
—Stanley Walker 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 


You will find 
Jurther 
details in 





Meat Three Times A Day 
ey 


F. J. Schlink and M. C. Phillips 


Why We Eat Less Meat Than Our Ancestor ....... 
‘The Healing and Health Vales of Mest. ........... 
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“The old menus they have 
resurrected are something 
to make a mouth water and 
to sigh for a return of the 
days when one might follow 
a venison steak with a dozen 
stewed oysters, in the best 
hotel in town, for a total 


cost of 75 cents.”’ 
—N.Y. Sun 


SEP 21 1946 


Sirloin steak received its name 
from King Charles I], who was 
so pleased with a particular cut 


of steak that he dubbed it “‘Sir 


Loin.”’ 


Porterhouse steak was named 
from the particular kind of eat- 
ing places that first served it. 


The “‘side dishes’’ of the late 
nineteenth century menus were 
not vegetables as a rule, but 
‘variety meats’ such as sweet- 
breads, tripe, kidneys, brains, 
liver, and tongue. 


The exceedingly large amount 
of meat eaten in the United 
States was long the talk of mid- 
nineteenth century visitors from 


Europe. 


Even working class boarding 
houses of 1860 had meat at every 
meal, with ham, beefsteak, mut- 
ton, or pork chops for breakfast. 


Plenty of meat in the diet has 
been found to be an important 
factor in preventing alcoholic 
cirrhosis of the liver. 


Beef with yellow fat may be 
more desirable than that with 
white fat because the yellow fat 
contains vitamin A. 


The so-called baby beef is not 
so flavorful as beef from a full 
grown animal. 


Lean meat in amounts up to 
three-quarters of a pound daily 
has been prescribed for those on 
a reducing diet. 





